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AB3TR.\CT 


The present study focused on the exercise of upward 
influence, raoi'e specifically the use of influence tactics in 
upward direction. For this purpose, a theoretical model v/as 
developed and examined. The model incorporated individual 
characteristics, interpersonal relations, organizational processes, 
organizational structure and bases of power as detemint-nt s 
of the use of upward influence tactics and the expectcncy of 
success of a tactic as intervening between tactic use and 
antecedent variables. 

Several hypotheses were developed and tested. It was 
predicted that persuasion and ingratiation tactics vail be used 
more frequently and strong coercive tactics less frequently. It 
was also predicted that, among the individual cliaracterdsti'cs , 
low self esteem and higher relative power will lead to mor-e 
frequent use of coercive tactics. Personal values, such en , 
greater committment and team orientation were expected to have 
negative association with use of manipulative and coercive tactics, 
VkTiereas, other personal values , namely, aram , dependence-proneness 
and personalised relations v/ere hypothesized to have positive 
association with the use of manipulative tactics and negative 
association with the use of coercive tactics. It v/as hypothesized 
that interpersonal liking and trust between superior and subordinate 
will be negatively associated with the use of manipulative and 
coercive influence tactics, organisational process variables. 



such as, supportive leadership, supportive organisational 
climate, better uiii on- management relations and less politica- 
lization oi rewards were hypothesized to lessen the use of 
manipulative and coercive influence tactics. For the structurcCL 
variables, greater centralization, formalization, total amount 
of control, slope of control and less control of employee uuiions, 
it was predicted that they will be associated with less frequent 
use of coercive tactics. In case of expert, reward and referent 
bases of power, it was hypothesized that they vdll discourage 
the use of coercive tactics by subordinates, ifttiereas, coercive 
base of poiwer wDuld encourage it. Lastly, expectancy of success 
of tactic v/as hypothesized to intervene between its use and the 
individual, interpersonal and organizational variabi-es. 

Data vrere collected, primarily, through a self- administered 
questionnaire from 344 respondents from five Engineering and five 
Textile Organizations. Of these, 1S3 respondents belonged to tiie 
engineering Organizations and 156 to the Textile Organizations. 270 
respondents came from eight Public Sector Organizations and 66 
respondents from two Private Sector Organizations. Out of the 
total of 344 respondents, 196 were workers, 31 supervisors and 
117 managers. 

Results shov/ed that the tactics of persuasion and 
ingratiation were the most frequently used influence tactics, 
whereas threat, work obstruction and v/histle blowing were less 
frequently used by the subordinates in exercisixig upward iiifluoiice. 
The use of influence tactics was not found to dj.ffer significfUitly 
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Results showed that the tactics of persuasion and 
ingratiation were the most frequetitly used influence tactics, 
v/hereas threat, work obstruction and v/histle blowiiig v/ere less 
frequently used by the subordinates in exercising upv/ard inlluo-uco, 
The Use of influence tactics was not found to differ significantlv 
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across v/orkers, surjer'visors and managers i except that v/orkers 
were found to exercise a little more overall upv/ard influence. 

They also made significantly more use of ingratia.tion tactics. 

The Use of upward influence tactics, however, differed 
significaiitly across organizations. Employees in the Public 
Sector Orgaiiizations , in comparison to the employees of the 
Private sector Organizations , made significantly more use of all 
the eight upv;ard influence tactics. Similarity, employees in 
the Textile Orgatiizations made significantly more frequent use 
of manipulative and weak coercive tactics as compared to the 
employees of the Engineering Organizations. 

The use of manipulative tactics was found eissociated more 
frequently vdth such individual characteristics as, arajii , team 
orientation, Job level, showing off, commitj^ment , number of 
promotions received and interpersonal attraction. Some organiza- 
-tionol process variables, namely, political basis of reward and 
punishments and union-management relations were also correlated 
with the use of manipulative tactics. The use of strong and v/eak 
coercive tactics v/as found more frequently correlated with 
orgamzational structure and process variables, such as, political 
basis of rev/ards and punishments, union-management relations, 
total amount of control, slope of control and control of unions. 
Certain individual characteristics, such as, global self-esteem, 
perception of self-power, committment and number of promotions 
were also found correlated vdth the use of coercive tactics, 
particularly, with strong coercive tactics. The relationstiip 



of individual, interpersonal and organizational variables v/itb. tlie 
use of influence tactics v;ere generally negative, except in case 
of political basis of rewards and punishments , control of unions, 
perception of self pov;er, arairi and showing off. 

Regression analyses shov/ed that political basis of rev/ards , 
team orientation and union-management relations were significant 
predictors of matiipulative tactics^ Political basis of rev;ards v;as 
also a significant predictor of the use of strong and weak coercive 
tactics. Slope of contml , total amount of control and number of 
promotions were the other significant predictors of the use of both 
strong atid weak coercive tactics. Global self esteem predicted the 
.use of strong coercive tactics bub did not predict the use of weak 
coercive tactics. 


pfqjectancy of success of atactic, in general, intervened 
between tactic use aiid. interpersonal variables, tactic use and 
organizational processes and also in case of some of the individual 
characteristics, such as, team orientation, job level and number of 
promotions, but did not in case of global self esteem, committment, 
bases of power and organizational structure variables. In sum, the 
proposed theoretical model which incoiporated the determinants of 
the use of upv/ard influence tactics, and expectancy of success as 
intervening the relationship of use cof tactic with antecedent 
variables was corroborated to a large extent. 
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Chapter I : iMTRODUCTiO[\! 




INTRODUCTION 


^ Po\;er and influence are ubiquitous phenomena of social 
and organizational life. They are central concepts for any 
attempt to understand social behaviour (Cartv/right , 1959a; 

Clark, 1965; Dahl, 1957). As long as v/e need the others, v/e 
are never far from the world of pov/er. This is true in our 
day to day exchanges with our loved ones, friends, as well as 
betv/een employer and employees, subordinates and supervisors 
and between political leaders. At times we are the target of 
power based influence, and at others times we are the source 
trying to influence others to do something they normally would 
prefer not to do (Korda, 1979). Reasons for these influence 
attempts may be very many; from seeking money, prestige, security, 
control over valued resources to seeking power itself. 

Social psychology, in general, and organizational 
psychology in particular have, still, very little to say about 
how power and influence are exercised in organizations. A 
grovang interest in the influence agent or power holder has 
recently prompted some researchers to study testable propositions 
about the exercise of influence, especially the factors affecting 
the use of various methods of influence. Research concerning the 
factors affecting the use of various methods of influence has 
focused on situational factors (Goodstadt <S< Kipnis, 1970; Kipnis 
& Cosentino, 1969; Mowday, 1978; Schmidt, 1976; V/ilkinson & 
Kipnis, 1978) and to a lesser extent on personal characteristics 
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of the pov/er holder (Falbo, 1977; Goodstadt & Kipnis, 1970; 
Goodstadt & Hjelle, 1973; Kipnis & Cosentino, 1969; Kipnis & 
Lane, 1962, Mov/day, 1978), While these studies have provided 
Valuable insights into the choice of influence methods, they 
have been limited to do\^fllward influence in supervisor subordi- 
nate relationship, except for Monday (1978). Organizational 
influence process, such as, the management of upv/ard influence 
has remained a neglected area of organizational research 
(Porter, 1976). 

The study of upward influence processes, however, is as 
important as the study of downward influence processes. Mowday 
(1978) felt that focusing on \; 5 )ward influence situations would 
contribute to our knowledge by examining influence relations in 
a fundamentally different context. Porter (1976) emphasized its 
importance for organizational communication, motivation and 
development. According to Porter, Allen and Angle (l98l);if 
attention is turned to upward influence and political behaviours 
our viev/s of organizational behaviours will be necessarily 
broadend. For example, they suggest that if v/idely quoted frame 
works of classifying organizations according to the prominent 
methods used in gaining compliance from organizational members 
were elaborated to include the possibility of upward influence, 
rather than only dov/nward, the classification schemes, for 
example, that of Etizioni (1975) might be altered considerably. 
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More than thirty years ago March (1955) had made a 
statement regarding the necessity to broaden our understanding 
of the study of influence processes. We, still, have not achieved 
the required generality in the study of influence processes. 

Our understanding of upv/ard influence processes may lead us 
tov/ard that direction, 

A few research papers, directly related to some or other 
aspects of upward influence, have recently appeared 'in journals. 

But most of these articles, except Mov/day‘ s (1978, 1979), have 
either been primarily concerned with the classification of 
upward influence tactics (Kipnis, Schmidt & V/ilMinson, 1980; 

Schilet & Locke, 1982) or with providing a theoretical model for 
the study of upward influence (Porter, et al. , 1981 ), Mov/day 
(1978, 1979) has attempted in detail to examine the process of 
exercising upward influence, especially, the factors affecting 
the choice of influence methods. His studies have focussed 
primarily on the effect of personal and situational factors only. 
Organizational factors, such as, organizational processes, 
centralization, formalization and bases of pov/er have not been 
paid any attention. 

Researches on social manipulation done in India (Bohra & 
Pandey, 1979; Pandey, 1981; Tripathi, 1981) and abroad (Jones, 1964; 
Kipnis & Vanderveer, 1971; Michener, Plazewski & Vaske, 1979) 
have provided vsduable insight into the social psychology of the 
influence behaviour of less pov/erful, and ho v/ personal, 
situational and organizational factors affect the use of 
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manipulative tactics. V/e need to further improve our understan- 
ding, as to, in a given multiple tactical choice situation, 
v;hat kinds of influence tactics are used by subordinates to 
influence superiors and v/hat factors — personal, situational 
and organizational — determine this choice. 

The concept of upward Influence 

’The concepts of social power and influence, in general, 
have been used to account lor changes which occur in the course 
of interaction sequence;^/ These concepts and controversies 
surrounding these concepts have already been reviewed by many 
researchers ( Singh, 1983; Tedeschi, Schlenker & Lindskold, 

1972; Tev/ari, 1984). -Now the concepts of power and influence 
are treated synonymously and used interchan gib ly by social 
psychologist s ^(Filley, House & Kerr, 1976; Kipnis, 1976; Mowday, 
1978; Van de Yen & Ferry, 1980), ^They are defined as generalized 
ability to change the action of others in some intended fashion. 
But there is a growing tendency to use the concept of influence 
instead of power for the reason that any explicit reference to 
power is considered in bad taste (Kipnis, 1976)_^ 

'In organizations , influence may be seen as being exercised 
in many directions. .It is exercised by a superior to elicit 
behavioural compliance from his subordinate, by one department 
or coworker to induce behavioural change in another department 
or co-vrorker, or by a subordinate to change the decisions of 
his superior. These three directions in which influence is 
exercised are, respectively, referred to as downv/ard, lateral 
and upward influence.* 
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Porter, et al. (1981) define upward influence as ‘attempt 
to influence some-one higher in formal hierarchy of authority in 
the organization (P,111)’. For example, in an organizational 
setting if a subordinate uses his resources (i.e.- power) to get 
something done from his superior which he would not otherwise 
do or to control some action of his superior which he would 
otherv/ise do , then we speak of such influence attempt as upward 
influence. Upv/ard influence, therefore, in general, refers to 
the exercise of influence by a person having less formal authority 
to change or induce behaviour in another person having more formal 
authority in ah organization. 

Nature of Upward Influence 

Upv/ard influence is basically competitive and political 
rather than cooperative^/ Being competitive it focusses upon the 
zero sum aspects of organizational resources (Porter, et al.>198l) 
Organizational members exercise upv/ard influence to get as much 
of the scarce resources as possible. Obviously, tangible 
resources such as money, status, power, promotions and rewards 
are limited. Limited resources can not satisfy the need of all 
individuals equally well. Who gets •v\rhat , v/hen and how much 
depends much upon the degree to in/hich one can influexice those 
who have control over the distribution of these scarce resources 
(Salancik & Pfeffer, 1974). y/pv/ard influences, therefore, are 
aimed at limiting the freedom of higher authorities in such a v/ay 
that one is able to manage a larger share of resources and better 
promote one's interests as compared to other mambers of the 
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orgaiiization. Th e sc arcity of resources, thus, leading to 
competition among organizational members, is the motivating 
for ce b ehind most upward influence atts'apts^ resulting' in the 
fight for pov/er and control and tactical use of pov/er by the 
subordinates. Most of the influence tactics used by subordinates 
to influence superiors are discretionary and fall outside the 
norms of the organizations. ' 

' In organizational life one can see subordinate members 
using ingratiation, pressures, threats, blocking and informal 
exchange tactics to influence superiors. These tactics used by 
subordinates do not fall within the behavioural norms proscribed 
by the formal organizations and, therefore,' are -political. ■- 

Exercise of Upward Influence 

The deliberate attempt by a person to elicit behavioural 
compliance from another person has been viewed by political 
scientists (Dahl, 1957; March, 1955), Sociologists (Bacharach & 
Aiken, 1976; schur, 1969) and social psychologists (Tannenbaum, 
1958; Tedeschi, Schlenker & Londskold, 1972; Thibaut & Kelley, 
1959) as use of social power, or the exercise of influence. 

When a low power person uses his social pov/ers to get something 
done from his superiors, it is called the exercise of upward 
influence. 

^Exercise of influence is not an isolated act rather it 
is a process or a sequen ce of acts (Cartwright, 1965). ICipnis ' 
(1976) has provided a model of this power act. According to him, 
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the agent of influence first experiences the power motivations. 
Then he requests the target person to do sometl'iing and if the 
target person shows resistence, the agent of influence mobilizes 
his resouroes and presents them to the target person in a v/ay that 
will maximize his outcomes by inducing appropriate behaviour in 
the target person. Thus, the possession of resources, intention 
or need to use 'them and selection of tactics are important acts 

precelding the exercise of influence. , • 

t. 

Sources of Influence 

Most of the theories of social influence assert that. the 
ability of an individual to exert influence arises from the 
possession of or control over valued resources.' Dahl (1957) 
referred to these as the based of an agents’ power, wtiich 
consist of ’’all the resources-opportunities , acts, objects - that 
he Can exploit in order to affect the behaviour of another 
(P. 2 O 3 )''." ''The list of resources usually contains such items as 
wealthjprestige , information, physical strength and ability to 
gratify, 'ego needs'^ such asj recognition , affection, respect and 
accomplisliments.'" Universally applicable list of resources, 
however, is not possible because" any particular property of an 
agent of influence can serve as a source of influence only if 
the target person has a n appropriate need . If the target person 
does not v;ant what an agent of influence can give, the agent vd.ll 

.i 

no longer have the potential to influence the target person. But 
it is true that a person who has more resources can exercise more 
influence in comparison to a person who has no resources or less 
resources (Levinger, 1959 ).' 
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Traditionally, possession of wealth, especially control 
over means of production had been emphasized in the analysis 
of influence in society* But this account has been revised by 
Berle and Means (1933) and Russell (1938) who observed that an 
individual gains ability to exercise influence by occupying a 
position \-^ich controls economic resources rather than the ovner- 
ship of means. Some other social scientists (Blau & Schoenherr, 
1971 ; Weber, 19^7) conceived authority as vested in the position 
occupied by an individual as the source of power. However, 
contemporary organizational theorists tend to view one's ability 
to influence as resting on much broader base, rather than merely 
on control over economic rewards. The bases from which it 
originates are not only of coercive nature but they includej such 
bases as^ remunerative and normative (Etizioni, 1975)) control 
over persons, infomation and instrumentalities (Mechanic, 1962); 
expert, coercive, legitimate, reward and referent (French & 

Raven, 1959); expert, coercive, social-emotional and associational 
(Gold, 1958); information (Raven, 1965) ; discontentment (Gamson, 
1968)^ a sense of committment to a larger purpose served by the 
organization (Tannenbaum, Kavcic, Rosner, Vianello & Wieser, 

1974); structural position, charisma, expertise and opportunity 
(Bacharach &. Lawler, 1980) and group pov/er (Likert & Likeid: , 1976) 

The possible bases of power can be commonly put into tv/o 
Categories : personal and institutional. Personal resources 
refer to those things v^ich reside in the individual. They are the 
part of the individual’s make up and go wtiere the individual goes, 
such as, intelligence, physical strength, bea^yy'' affection , love. 



expertise, and charisma. Institutional resources, on the 
otherhand, are derived from one's participation in institutional 
life. They detach themselves from the individual at the time 
when he leaves the institution (Kipnis, 1976). Institutional 
resources are long lasting (Berle, 196?) and more capable 
CKipnis, 1976) as caiipared to individual resources, vliile 
individual resources, as compared to institutional resources, are 
more dynamic and instruments for organizational change (Mechanic, 
1962 ) . 


Influence motivations 

Though possession of resources is a prerequisite, it is 
not a sufficient condition for exercising influence. People 
having a large number of resources may not exercise influence. 

The ansv/er for exercising influence lies in people’s dependence 
on others. When this dependence is combined with the belief that 
others are reluctant or unwilling to provide what is wanted, the 
person possessing requisite resources experiences an inclination 
to influence. These inclinations to influence are designated as 
influence motivations. Minton (1972) defined influence 
motivation as need to obtain social compliance and, thus, 
achieve intended effects. 

In literature various intrinsic and instrumental reasons 
underlying influence motivations have been reported. Philosophers 
like Hobbes (l968) , Nietzsche ^1966) and Russell (1938) atteng)ted 



to postulate a unitary and universal desire for pov/er behind 
all influence attempts. Psychoanalytically oriented psychologists 
ascribe the origin of need to influence stemming from the absence 
of love in childhood (Fromm, 1959) > feeling of inferiority 
(Adler, 1966), continued anxiety (Homey, 1950) and libidinal 
impulses (Freud, 1930). Some psychologists, on the otherhand, 
maintain that influence motivations arise out of one’s position 
or role (Stogdill, 1959), desire to attain certain objectives 
and goals (Cartwright, 1965) and to change the dependence 
relationship (TLiibaut & Kelley, 1959). Cohen (1959), Horovdtz 
(1958) and Scotland (l959) felt that creation of personal threats 
due to lack of power and lack of structure in the situation may 
also motivate low power person to influence others to either 
maintain or restore his power. 

Motivations to exercise influence, thus, arise out of a 
host of factors, both Intrinsic and instrumental. The desire of 
power whether intrinsic or instrumental is, generally, recogtiized 
by organizational theorists. 

Influence Tactics 
Types of Influence Tactics 

A person who possesses the requisite resources and 
experiences influence motivation may perform a number of acts to 
influence the target person. These influence acts are referred 
to as tactics. Tactics, in general, mean the behaviours through 
which one attanpts to induce desired behaviour in another person,. 
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Dahl (1957) defined a tactic as "a mediating activity by A 
between a's, base and B’s response'. According to Jacobson( 19 72) , 
a tactic is any mediating activity through which the agent of 
influence affects the target of influence. Bacharach and 
Lawler (1980) define tactics' as those behaviours that can change 
power relationship (P.15L)'. In brief, influence tactics are 
behaviours performed by individuals or groups to get something 
done from or to change power relationship with other individuals 
or groups. 

There are many schemes about hov/ to classify influence 
tactics. These schemes are either inductive or deductive. 
Deductive schemes of classification are based on intution and 
one's theory about human nature. Russell (l938) , for example, 
asserted that one may exert influence over other person by 
direct physical pov/er, by rewards and punistmients eiod through 
education and propaganda . Gilman (1962) indentified coercion, 
manipulation , use of authority and persuation as ways for 
accomplisliing control in hierarchical orgatiization. Similarly, 
Harsanyi (1962) classified influence tactics into conditional 
distribution of rewards, conditional distribution of punishments, 
unconditional distribution of rewards and unconditional 
distribution of punishments. Cartwright's (1965) classification 
includes, such categories as/ physical control, control over 
costs, control over gains, control over information and use of 
attitude towards being influenced. Steger and Tedeschi (l97l) 
classified influence tactics as threats, mediation of punislriraent s, 
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promises, mediation of rewards, persuasion, manipulation, 
activation of committments, interpersonal attraction, probes 
and non decision tactics. Mowday (1975), after revievdng 
existing literature, suggested five general methods of influence, 
i.e.j threat, legitimate authority, persuasive arguments, rewards 
or exchamge of favours and manipulation. Bacharach and Lawler 
(1980) integrated four major schemes of Blau (1964), Emerson 
(1962), Lawler end Bacharach *‘1976) and Michener and Suchner's 
(1972) into a more general scheme of classification of influence 
tactics. Within this general scheme they identified 'B'our 
basic tactics‘s. These are (i) Improving the quality of the 
bargainer's alternative (This tactic has also been labelled 
as ' ext ending the power network' by Emerson (1962) and Michener 
and Suchner (l972); and seeking alternatives or threatening to 
leave the relationship by Lawler and Bacharach (1976) and Blau 
(1964); (ii) Decreasing the quality of the opponent's 
alternatives (This tactic has also been labelled as coalition 
formation by Emerson (1962) and outcome blockage by Michener 
and suchner (l972)); (iii) Decreasing the value of what the 
opponent gives to the bargainer (Behaviours, such as, withdrawal 
and conflict avoidance have been kept in this class of general 
tactic by Bnerson (l962)), and (iv) Increasing the extent to 
whicn the opponent values what the bargainer provides ( This 
tactic has been called as ingratiation, self-enhancement and 
status giving in other schemes of classification (Bnerson, 1962; 
Lawler & Bacharach, 1976; Michener & Suchner, 1972)). 
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Sciiilet and Locke (1982) have grouped influence tactics reported 
by some researchers (Kipnis, Schmidt & V/ilkinson, 1980;. Mechanic. 
1962; Mov/day, 1975; Porter et al. 1981; V/einstien, 1979; V/ortmati; 
Camille & Linsen;iieier , 1977) into nine categories. These are : 
Logical or rational presentation of ideas, informal and non- 
performance specific exchange, formal exchange, adlierence to ixile 
upward appeal, threats, manipulation , coalition foimation, a/id 
lastly, persistence and assertiveness. 

Another approach adopted in classification and analysis 
of influence tactics is the inductive approach, A number of 
researchers (Falbo, 1977; Finley ck Humphreys , 1974; Kipnis, et 
£il,, 1980) collected reports directly from individuals in 
different conte>rts and analysed them for the classification of 
influence tactics, Falbo (1977), for example, asked undergradua- 
tes to write aji essay on 'how I get my v;ay' . Kis analysis of 
repoi’ts resulted in sixteen influence strategies v/hich v/ere 
grouped into four general classes using multidimentional 
scaling tecirmique. Four configurations; of influence tactics 
that emerged were; rational direct, rational indirect, 
non- rational direct and non- rational indirect. Similarly, 

Kipnis, et al . (1980), through critical incident method 

Came up with a list of eight categories of influence tactics, 

i.e., sanctions, upward appeals, blocking, exchange, assertive- 


ness, ingratiation, rationality and coalition formation. 
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Deductive approaches of classification of influexice 
tactics have been criticized for their rationality (Jacobson, 
1972 ) and unidimensional conceptualization of pov/er in typica 
managerial or leadership situation in organization (Porter, et 
al. ,1981). Kipnis, et al« (1980) report that when influence act 
are actually studied it is found that people do not exercise 
influence in the v/ays predicted by rational classification 
schemes. Similar assertion has also been made by Goode hi Id, 
Quadrado and Raven (1975) in their study in viiich college 
students wrote brief essays on the topic, ’Hov/ I got my way'. 

Choice of Influence Tactics 

If an organizational manber (individual or group) 
possessing requisite resources required for any type of influe 
is motivated to control and regulate the behaviour of the othe 
individual or group, he (individual or group) faces the choice 
of what methods of influence to use (Porter, et al. , 1981 ) or 
how resources to be presented to the target person-as a promis 
as a threat, as a persuasion or wtiat (Kipnis, 1976). 

Historically speaking early theories of motivational 
analysis advanced the concept of hendonism to explain the choi 
of behaviour. But hedonistic doctrine as an explanation of 
the choice of behaviour remained an unempirical reality in 
the writings of early psychologists (Freud, 1930; James, 1890) 
Learning theories developed by Thorndike (l91l) and Hull (194 
attempted to translate hedonistic doctrine into a testable 
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psychological theory but they were historical in the sense that 
they asserted a direct lawful relation between behaviour of 
the organism at one point of time and behaviour at earlier point 
of time. According to cognitive psychologists (Le/.in, 1958; 
Tolman, 1932) , theories of Hull and others are not sufficient 
to account for the more complex aspects of the choice of behavi- 
our. Choice of behaviour, according to them, is a cognitive 
act. Past events can have an effect on behaviour in the present 
only by modifying cognitions (beliefs, opinions, esq) ect at ions) 
of the individual ( Lev/in , 1938). 

A number of cognitive models have been developed by 
researchers (Lawler, 1973; Pollard & Mitchell, 1972; Vroom,1964 
to ej<plain the choice of behaviour. Pollard and Mitchell (1972 
maintain that the choice of influence tactics involves a decisi 
making process. The agent of influence is presumed to have som 
cognition abo\it what value he or she places on certain outcomes 
and some idea of probability that a given action v/ill lead to 
wtiich outcomes. He will choose among actions those with maxiinu 
over all utility. The calculation of probability, thus, seems 
to be the key ingradient in the choice of influence methods 
(Porter, et al., 1981). Alternatively, this can be thought of, 
as the calculation of cost and benefit ratio for various possit 
methods and selection of those methods which would bring the 
greatest benefits for the lowest cost (Thibaut &Kelley, 1959). 
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McGregor (i960) proposed a slightly different point of 
view. He suggested that the choice of influence tactics is 
determined by agent's theory of human nature. He identified 
tv/o broad orientations, v/hich he called the Theory 'X' and 
the .Theory 'Y'. Although, McGregor (i960) cites no evidence, 
his general point seems well taken. One's philosophy of human 
nature, indeed, affects one's expectations regarding the succes; 
of various methods and thereby the choice of methods (Cartv/righi 
1965). Gilman (1962) accepts the view of McGregor but asserts 
that the general socio- cultural environment of an organization 
also determines the type of influence that will be employed 
within it. And his assertion is based upon the analysis of 
methods of control used from time to tim.e by the American 
business organizations. 

Pov/er dependence theoriests (Bacharach & Lawler, 1980; 
Emerson, 1962; Michener & Suchner, 1972) hold that parties in 
relationship (individuals or groups) select those influence 
tactics to wtiich they attach the greatest probability of succes 
However the attachment of probability of success to a tactic 
is a function of power dependence. Thus, the dimensions of 
dependence, by implication, serve as major criteria in tactical 
decisions. The probability of success as a crucial factor in 
determining the choice of influence tactics is also suggested 
by Poi-ter, et al.(l98l). However, they state that the 
calculation of the probability of success is dependent on 
agent's assessment of self-characteristics, interpersonal 
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relationship and the characteristics of the situation and 
the method itself. A number of studies shov/ing the relationship 
of personal and situational factors vdth influence tactics have 
provided strong support to their contention (Goodstadt & Hjelle, 
1973; Kipnis , et al. , 1980; Mowday, 1979). 

Review of studies : Factors Affecting 

the Choice of Influence Tactics 

As noted earlier, the growing interest in influence agent 
or powerholder has prompted researchers to study the relationship 
of personal, situational and organizational factors with the 
choice of influence tactics (Ansari & Kapoor, 1986; Erez & Rim, 
1982; Falbo, 1977; Goodstadt & Kipnis, 1970; Instone, Major &■ 
Bunker, 1983; Kipnis, et al. , 1980; Michener & Schwertfeger , 1972 
Mowday, 1979; Tripathi, 1981 ). Important findings of these and 
some other studies are reported hereunder four major headings, 
i , e.^ Individual Characteristics, interpersonal factors^ 
situational factors and organizational factors. 

Individual Characteristics 

Individual characteristics, such as, self-confidence/ 
self-esteem, intemal/external control, need for power, self- 
perception of power, relative power, gender ;and e:xperience, 
have been found, in several studios, associated with the choice 
of influence tactics. Kfpnis and Lane (1962) ' in a study v;ith 
navy officers found that officers who lacked self confidence 
were significantly less v/illing to hold face to face discussions 
with subordinates. They significantly more often endorsed 
referring subordinates to a superior and relied more on 
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administrative rules to solve supervisory problems. Goodstadt 
and Kipnis (1970), similarly, reported that subjects with lov/ 
self-confidence in their leadership ability relied mainly upon 
formally prescribed powers , such as, pay deduction , firing and 
warning to correct poor performance of workers. Similar results 
have been obtained in some other studies (Gamson, 1968; Kipnis 
& Lane, 1962). Instone, et al. (1983) found gender based 
difference in self-confidence and the choice of influence tactics 
Fanales who, in general, were low in self-confidence than males 
were found to use more coercive and fev/er rewarding strategies 
to influence their subordinates in comparison to males. Mov/day 
(1979) found only limited support for hypothesised relationship 
of self-confidence with choice of upward influence tactics. In 
an upward influence study he found that individuals who were 
high on self confidence were more likely to use persuasive 
methods of influence than individuals low on self-confidence. 

But he did not find any difference between high and low self- 
confidence individuals in the use of impersonal methods of 
influence, such as, appeal to organizational policies and 
regulations. This later finding is contrary to results obtained 
in earlier studies of Gamson (1968) and Kipnis and Lane (l962). 

Some investigators have related a sense of power or self- 
confidence to internal and external control orientation (Minton, 
1972). Several studies on internally and externally controlled 
subjects have found that internals prefer persuasive and 
positive modes of influence, while externals prefer coercive 
and manipulative modes of influence . In an experimental study 
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Goodstadt and Hjelle (1973) gave their internally and externally 
controlled subjects different ranges of pov/er to sxpervise 
three fictitious workers. One of the workers presented himself 
as problem worker to the supervisor. Results indicated that 
in dealing vdth the problem worker externally controlled subjects 
used significantly more coercive powers than did internally 
contrclled subjects. In addition, internals relied more on 
personal persuasive powers than did the externalso Ransford 
(19^8) studying Watt's riots found that subjective feeling of 
powerlessness was related to the willingless to participate 
in riots in future. Kerner commission' s Report on Civil 
Disorders (1968) also stated that frustration or powerlessmess 
had led some Negroes to believe that there was no effective 
alternative to violence as a means of achieving redress to 
their grievances. Raven and Kru^anski ^.1970) and Kanter (1977) 
also h3rpothesised that individuals low in self-confidence and 
self perception of power are more likely to use coercive 
methods of influence. The general explanation advanced for 
these findings is that low self-confidence and the feeling of 
powerlessness reduces one's expectations of successfully 
influencing others through persuasion and other gentle means 
of influence which, in turn, leads to a greater reliance on the 
use of coercive methods (Kipnis, 197b). This general exp al an a- 
-tion , however, has not been substantiated in some studies 
(Mov/day, 1979). 
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Tactical decisions in dyadic influence situation often 
also depeiid on one's j'-idgen^ent about the pov/er of the self and 
the pov/er of the target of influence. The general finding is 
that as one party gains sufficient edge over the other party 
in relationship, the stronger party persists longer and uses 
more forceful tactics of influence (.Kipnis, 197o) . Wilkinson 
and Kipnis (1978) in a study of tactics used between organiza- 
-tions found that the organizations which were rated less 
powerful as compared to target organizations vrere reported by 
respondents as using less frequently strong means (threat, legal 
action, v/ith holding payment, etc.) and more frequently weak 
means (request, compromise and discussion, etc.) to influence 
their target organizations. Similarity, those organizations 
which were rated more pov/erful as compared to their target 
organizations v/ere reported as using more frequently strong- 
means and less frequently weak means to influence their target 
organizations. kipnis,et al. (l980) in another study, in v/hich 
status difference was conceptualized as power difference, asked 
lower level managers to describe the extent to -which they used 
given tactics to influence their superiors, coworkers, and 
subordinates. Results of the study indicated that as the status 
of the target person increased the respondents placed more 
reliance on rationality based tactics. Assertive tactics and 
sanctions were used more often to influence subordinates than 
CO workers and superiors. 
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Bacharach and Lawler (1976) used exchange theory 
dimension^ (Blau, 1964; Emerson, 1972a) to exaiiiine the impact 
of perceived relative power on multi strategy evaluation. In a 
role playing simulation experiment college students were asked 
to take the position of an employee in a situation of conflict 
v/ith employer and to evaluate their liklihood of adoping four- 
strategies i.e., self-enhancement , threat to leave, coalition 
formation end conflict avoidance. Relative power in terms of 
outcome alternative and outcome values for both anployee and 
employer were varied through suggestions. Analysis of results 
revealed that in high self outcome condition sub^iects were 
more likely to adopt threat to leave and in lov; self-outcome 
condition subjects were more likely to use conflict avoidance. 
Similarily in high others alternative condition subjects 
preferred coalition, while in low others alternative condition 
they preferred threat. Parmerlee, Near and Jensen (l982) in 
a study, in which whistle blowing was conceptualised as lodging 
complaints of unfair employment discrimination to an outside 
agency, found that when yaistle blower was perceived as more 
powerful and credible, .organizations retaliated by silencing 
or discrediting him. Similarly, when whistle blov/er was 
perceived as less powerful, organizations retaliated by 
punishing him. Patterson, Littman and Bricter (1967) noticed 
that weakness encouraged aggression. Aggression against a 
child decreased if he retaliated but increased if he submitted. 
Falbo and Peplau (1980), hovrever, found different kind of 
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results on pov/er stre^egies used in intimate relations. Ke 
found that Individuals \dio reported having relatively greater 
pov/er than their partner were likely to report using bilateral 
power strategies, such as, bargaining , reasoning and persuasion. 
Kov/ever, results of above studies* in general* suggest that 
when agents of influence have an edge over their targets they 
are tampted to use strong means of influence more frequently 
because they do not fear target's retaliation. But as the 
retaliation and blockage capacity of the ta.rget person increases 
the perceived relative power of the target person increases and 
that of the agent of influence decreases* Vitiich consequently 
decreases agents tendency to use punishing means of influence. 

A possible link betv/een the perceived power of the target and 
his blocking and retaliation capacity has been found in many 
studies (Michener, Lav/ler 5; Bacharach, 1975; Tedeschi , Bonoma 
& Novi/ison, 1970). 

Besides the above factors* some other individual 
characteristics* such as* need for achievement* need for pov/er, 
machiavellianism, gender and experience have also been found 
associated vnth the choice of influence tactics. Mowday (1979) 
found need for achievement and need for power positively 
associated vnth the use of persuasive arguments and manipulation 
and negatively associated with the use of organizational policies 
and regulations. Higji need for power has also been found 
associated vnth the tendency of giving more rewards to ingra- 
tiating workers (Fodor & Ferrow, 1979) and greater assertiveness 
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during group discussion (Fodor & smith, 1982). Kipnis and Cosentino 
(1969) found that inexperienced supervisors, relative to 
experienced supervisors, more frequently referred their subordi- 
nates to supervisors and relied more on coercive than persuasive 
tactics of influence to solve supervisory problems. Mov/day (1979) 
found supervisory experience positively related to organizational 
policies and regulations and negatively related to the use of 
manipulations. In several other studies gender based differences 
in choice of influence tactics have also been reported (Instone 
et al. , 1983; Johnson, 1978; Kipnis, 1976). The general finding 
of these studies is that relative to men women use more indirect 
strategies of influence. Falbo and Peplau (1982) found that 
male hetro-sexuals were more likely to report bilateral and 
direct influence strategies, while the female hetro-sexual were 
more likely to report using unilateral. In several other studies 
machiavellianism has been found positively associated with use of 
ingratiation (Tripathi & Thapa, 1977; Pandey & Rastogi, 1979) and 
emotional alteration, deceit, hinting and thought manipulation 
(Falbo, 1977). 

Interpersonal Factors 

Interpersonal trust in, liking for and conflict with the 
target person also affect agent’s choice of influence tactics. 

An agent who likes the target of influence will use persuasive 
tactics because he sees his expectancy of success using persuasive 
means as high (Kipnis, 1976). A growing body of research shows 
that coercion is an inappropriate mode of influence between 
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friends, especially if alternative modes of influence are 
available (Tomatzky & Geiwitz, 1968), Kov/ever, coercion might 
be preferred as the only mode vdiich could exert control over a 
disliked and distrusted opponent (Bank, 1974; Michener & Burt, 
1974). French and Snyder (l959) in a study found that as the 
attraction towards the target person increases, so does the 
frequency of persuasive influence, attempts. Krass (1966) found 
that low attraction subjects used gates to block their opponent 
more oiten than did higli attraction subjects, in an elect ro- 
m agnatic bargaining game. Michener and Schwertfeger (1972) also 
reported similar findings. In this study 128 subjects, vAio either 
liked or disliked the target person, responded to two hypothetical 
situations by indicating their preference for the use of four 
power tactics. Results of the study indicated that subjects 
favoured value change tactics such as withdrawal and demand 
creation more under liking^ and destructive tactics, such as, 
blockage and extention of network more under disliking conditions. 
In some other simulation experiments in which appointed supervisors 
were given either reward or coercive power to monitor the 
performance of liked or disliked workers it v/as found that reward 
and coercive powers were used more with disliked than vdth liked 
workers (Banks, 1974; Goodstadt ScHjelle, 1973). However, in 
some studies the effect of liking and disliking was not found 
on the utilization of coercive pov/er (schlenker & Tedeschi , 1972). 

Several studies on prejudices against minority groups also 
illustrate the effect of liking on use of pov/er. Kipnis, Silvennan 
and Copeland (l973) investigated whether more coercive power 
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would be used by white supervisors with black employees than mth 
white employees. Investigators gathered infoimation from 
supervisors about the kind of problems encountered and influence 
metliods used to overcome those problems. Analysis of reports 
revealed that coercive means i such as» suspension and firing were 
used more often with black employees than with white employees 
for the same infractions. Thus* studies on the effect of attract 
-ion on the use of power, in general, suggest that in high 
attraction relationship an agent prefers positive and persuasive 
modes of influence, while in the low attraction relationship he 
prefers coercive modes of influence. 

Besides attraction, interpersonal trust and intensity of 
conflicts between agent of influence and the target of influence 
also affect the choice of influence methods. Although social 
psychological literature lacks empirical studies, intense conflicts 
in v/liich goals are incomp ati able , interdependent and vital to 
each party breed suspicion regarding motives and trust-worthiness 
and hence reduce the effectiveness of positive modes of influence_, 
such as, promises, persuasion or moral exhoi-t ations (Tedeschi, 

Gaes & ilLvera» 1977). Threats are easier to believe under those 
circumstances, and it is the tendency of each party to view 
himself as defending against the intrusions of the other. The 
more intense the conflict , the more likely threats and punish- 
ments vn.ll be used (Deutsch, Canavan & Rubin, 197l). 

Situational Factors 

Research concerning factors affecting the use of or the 
choice among various tactics of influence has largly focused on. 
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situational factors surrounding the influence attempt, such as, 
the nature of the problem, goals of the influence attempt, timing 
of the influence attenpt, span of control, target of the influence 
attempt and the situational setting (Erez & Rim, 1982; Goodstadt 5; 
iCipnis, 1970; Kfpnis & Cosentino , 1969; Kipnis, Schmidt, smith & 
vaikinson, 1984; Mov/day, 1978, 1979; V/i iil ns on & Kipnis, 1978). 

Initial field studies on Naval supervisors (Kipnis 4, Lane, 
1962; Kipnis, Lane & Frankfurt, 1961) and on industrial super- 
visors (Kipnis & Cosentino, 1969) demonstrated that agent's 
choice of tactics is associated with the nature of problem 
encomtered* These studies found a positive relationship of 
poor attitude and discipline problems vdth diagnostic talks, 
official reports and warning and of work problems mth increased 
supervision. Goodstadt and Kipnis (1970) examined these findings 
in an experimentally simulated organizational setting in which 
forty students were appointed as supervisors and were given full 
range of powers to supervise workers performance. Two type of 
problems, i.e.^poor attitude and ineptness were induced experi- 
mentally. Results of the study showed that subjects in poor 
attitude condition significantly more often fired or threatened 
the problem worker, while subjects in inept condition relied more 
on their expert pov/er. V/ilkinson and Kipnis (1978) also found 
a positive relationship of proactive problems vdth weak means 
and of reactive problems with strong means of influence. 0, Reilly 
and V/eitz (1980) reported that, out of fourteen type of problems 
reported by supervisors, most frequent use of saiictions, warnings, 
and dismissals were associated with the problems of personal 
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In several studies it has also been found, that as the 
complexity of the problem increased, supervisor’s reliance on 
coercive pov/er also increased. That is, supervisors dealing -with 
complex problems, as compared to supervisors dealing -with simple 
problems, more often transferred subordinates to a different set 
of duti eg/and increased the number of corrective measures (Good- 
^tadt & Kipnis, 1970; Kfpnis & Lane, 1962; Kfpnis et al. , 1961 h 
Some studies report that supervisor's larger span of control v;as 
associated vnth the use of more coercive than persuasive tactics 
of influence (Erez & Rim, 1982; Goodstadt & Kipnis, 1970; Kipnis 
& Lane, 1962; Kipnis et al. , 1973; Miller, Boster, Roloff & 
Seibold, 1977). Kipnis (l976) suggests that this may be because 
in over burdened situations s^.pervisors cannot afford to use 
diagnostic and persuasive tactics, so they are attracted to use 
coercive tactics of influence. 

iiipnis,et al. (1980) report that agent's choice of 
tactics varies vdth his reasons for exercising influence. 

They found that when the reason for exercising influence was to 
seek personal assistance from the target person ingratiation 
tactics were used and when the reason for exercising influence 
was to assign work to the target person assertive tactics were 
used more frequently. Similarily for improving targets performonce 
assertive and rationality tactics and for convincing the target 
person to accept new ideas rationality and exchange tactics were 
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used more frequently. In a cross-cultural study, Kipnis et al. 

found that managers, in general, varied their strategies 
according to their objectives. Managers seeking personal 
benefits from their supervisors often relied on soft v/ords, 
impression management strategies and promotion of pleasant 
relationship, v.tiile managers persuading their supervisors to 
accept nev/ ideas, usually relied on the use of data, e^q^lanations 
and strategies of reason. 

The timing of influence attempt and who is to be influenced 
have also been reported to make difference in agents choice of 
influence tactics. Kipnis, et al. (1980) found that assertive 
tactics and sanctions were reported to be used more often v;ith 
subordinates than with coworkers and supervisors, while rational- 
ity tactics v/ere used more often with superiors. Kipnis and 
Cosentino (1969) found that supervisors who were union members, 
while supervising union and non-union members talked less to 
mion members, spent less time with them and reprimanded or issued 
official warnings more to them than non-ixnion members. Mowday 
(1978) also found that target of influence and the timing of 
influence v/ere related to the choice of influence methods. Timing 
of the influence attenpt has been found associated with the method 
of influence in several other studies (Kipnis & Misner, 1974; 

Toch, 1970; Wilkinson & Kipnis, 1978). The general finding of 
those studies is that if persuasive means at the early stage 
fail to invoke favourable response from the target person, at 
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later stage amount of pressure is increased upon him by using 
strong or harsher means of influence. 

Situational factors, such as, institutional setting, fear 
arousal, and competitiveness are also associated with the use of 
influence tactics. Kipnis^et al. (1980) reported that managers 
in an unionized organization as compared to managers in an 
non-unionized organization were more likely to use ingratiating 
tactics to influence subordinates and blocking tactics to 
influence superiors. Further, in some studies situations arousing 
fear U-lulder & Steraerding, 19b3) and competition (Deutsch, 19b9) 
have been found positively associated with coersive and assertive 
tactics and negatively associated with persuasive tactics of 
influence. However, Pan dey and Rastogi (1979) found frequent use 
of manipulative tactics with competition. 

Organizational Factors 

Only a few studies have been done to investigate the 
relationship of organizational factors with the use of influence 
tactics (Ansari & Kapoor, 198b; Bohra, 1980; Cheng, 1983; Erez & 
Rim, 1982; Gilman, 1982; Schilit & Locke, 1982). Gilman (1.962) 
analysed the method of control used by American business 
organizations and found that with changing so cio- cultural 
environment of organizations the use of economic coercion had 
been progressively reduced. Erez and Rim (lS82) found thgit 
managers of larger organizations were more likely to use rational 
tactics to influence their bosses than managers from smaller 
organizations. 
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Sirailarily , Schilit and Locke (1982; also found thgit 
v;orkers in small and private organizations as compared to \vorkers 
in large and public organizations used more the informal tactics 
of upward influence, such as, trading of job related benefits. 
Cheng (l983) in an e:<periment al study, in which organizational 
characteristics were described as positive to one group and 
negative to the other group, found that subjects given positive 
description of the organization chose more rational tactics to 
influence their superiors and subjects given negative description 
chose more political tactics, such as, ingratiation, threat and 
blocking. 

Indian studies, although few in number, also report an 
association of influence tactics with organizational variables. 
Singh (1983) found positive relationship of the bases of pov/er, 
participation, union management relations and rule- observance 
with use of authority, vigilance and positive and negative 
reinforcement tactics of control. A negative relationship of 
use of these control tactics was_, however^ found with bureaucracy 
and authoritarianism. Ansari and Kapoor (1986) in an experimental 
study found that subjects had a greater tendency to choose 
blocking, upward appeal, and ingratiation tactics to influence 
their authoritarian managers and rational persuasive tactics to 
influence their nurturaht and participative managers. Bohra 
( 1980) studied the effect of formalization on the use of 
ingratiation in real organizational setting. Fairly well 
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established organizations were conceived as more formalized and 
organizations still in the process of establishing as less 
formalized. Comparative results of the study indicated that 
ingratiation tactics were used more in less formalized orgc^nizst- 
-tions than in more formalized organizations. 

Statement of the Problem 

A number of studies which deal with factors affecting 
the choice of influence tactics have been reviewed in the 
earlier section. The review of these studies whereas on the 
one hand hi^lights the main findings of previous researches, it 
emphasizes the need for further studies to bridge various gaps 
in our understanding of the exercise of upward influence. 

Firstly, the previous research, with a few exceptions 
(Mowday, 1978; 1979; Schilit & Locke, 1982), has been limited to 
downv/ard influence in superior- subordinate relationships (Cood- 
Stadt & Hgelle, 1973; Goodstadt & Kipnis, 197Q; Kipnis & Cosentino, 
1969; Kipnis & ^ane, 1962; Singh, 1983; V/ilkinson & Kipnis, 1978). 
Influence processes, such as, the management of upward influence, 
have lajrgely been neglected (Porter, 1976). a few papers on 
upward influence which have recently appeared have primarily 
concentrated either on the classification of upward influence 
tactics (Kipnis, et al., 1980; Schilit & Locke, 1982), or on the 
development of a model of upward influence (Porter, et al.,198l) 
Little or no emphasis has been laid on empirical varification 
of factors affecting subordinate ' s choice of influence tactics. 

The present study has been designed to examine the exercise of 
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upward influence, or more specifically to study the factors 
affecting the subordinate's choice of tactics of upward influence. 
It has been, felt that focusing on this aspect of upv/ard influence 
would broaden our views of organization' s political ^behaviours 
(porter, et al. , 1981) which are endemic to our organizational 
life (Kanter, 1977 ; Schein, 1977 ). Further it should also help 
in developing insights into how organizational members v/ho are 
in relatively power- disadvantage positions get their way in 
organizations (Mowday, 1978 ). 

Secondly, early studies done either in leadership context 
or in upward influence context have largely focused primarily 
on the role of personal and situational factors. Organizational 
factors, such as, organizational processes , structure, climate 
and reward structure have been paid little or no attention, some 
of these organizational variables should be included in the study 
design. It is argued that these organizational variables may 
play an important role in determining the choice of influence 
tactics. The rationale for this is based upon the salience of 
these variables emphasized by various researchers (Ansari, 

Kapoor & Rehana, 1984; Mowday, 1978; schilit & Locke, 1982). It 
is also contended that organizational characteristics affect 
the relative effectiveness o.f various tactics of influence and 
there by the choice of influence tactics (Mov/day, 1978). 

Thirdly, in previous i;pward influence researches 
respondents on viiom data were collected and generalizations 
made v/ere from managerial levels (Kipnis,et al. , 1984 ; Mowday, 1979 
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Schilit & Locke, 1982), How far tkese generalizations hold 
true on lower echelons (workers), still, remains to be verified. 

It is argued that because of differences in roles, expectations 
attached with roles, values and organizational constraints, 
workers and managers ought to differ in their tactics of 
influence. It is suggested that one should study v/hether 
differences in the choice of influence tactics are found across 
organizations, departments and hierarchical levels. 

Fourthly, previous researches (both doiAnward and upward) 
have confined themselves to studying factors from a particular 
level to see how they relate with the choice of influence tactics. 
No attempt has been made to predict the relative contribution 
of variables from different levels in determining this choice. 

It is suggested that an attempt should be made to ascertain the 
relative contribution of individual, Interpersonal and organiza- 
-tional variables, separately as well as jointly, in predicting 
upward influence tactics. 

Besides taldng up the above issues for investigation the 
present study addresses itself to some issues which are similar 
to those of earlier studies. For example, two issues included 
in this study are with respect to commonly used upward influence 
tactics and the role of some individual characteristics in 
determining the choice of upward influence tactics. These have 
already been investigated by some researchers (Kipnis, et al. , 
1984; Kipnis, et al. , 1980; Mowday, 1979). Hov/ever, they have 
been included in the present study foi^lnvestigation because they 
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appear imuortant in our so cio- cultural context. 

The major research questions posed in the present 
study are as follows! 

1 . V/hat are the most common upward influence tactics 
that are used in Indian organizations ? 

2. ^re there any differences in the upv/ard influence 
tactics of workers and line managers, among different 
departments and organizations ? If so, why ? 

3. mat is the nature of relationship of individual 
characteristics) interpersonal relations, organizational 
processes, organizational structure and bases of pov/ers 
vnth upward influence tactics ? 

4. Does the probability of success of a tactic intervene 
the relationship of individual, interpersonal and 
organizational variables with the actual use of influence 
tactic ? 

5. What is the relative contribution of different variables, 
separately as well as jointly, in predicting the use of 
upward influence tactics ? 

Theoretical Model 

The theoretical model used in this study has been outlined 
in Figure 1. The model is derived from the studies reviewed 
earlier. Five sets of variables are hypothesized as affecting 
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th.e choice of inward influence tactics. Individual characteris- 
tics predispose the agent of influence to choose certain types of 
influence tactics more than the others. This argument is based 
on a number of studies of studies reviewed earlier (Christie & 
Geis, 1970; Falbo, 1977; Istone, et al. , 1983; Kipnis, 1976; 
Mowday, 1979). Interpersonal relations betv;een superior and 
subordinate are considered important in increasing or decreasing 
the confidence in and social desirability for certain influence 
tactics v/hich, in turn, affect the use of influence tactics. 
Organizational structural factors are considered important in 
determining the context in which influence is exercised. The 
degree of formalization, centralization and slope of control 
are seen related to the perception of opportunity to engage in 
certain types of behaviours, the perception of norms condoning 
or condemning certain types of influence attempts and the 
perception of cost/benefits associated with different 
influence tactics. 

Although, organizational structure and processes are 
intertwined, we maintain a distinction betv/een them to see 
how the actual intra-organizational operations contribute to 
the choice and use of upward influence tactics. To the e>ctent, 
organizational members are inter-dependent, organizational 
processes are seen as affecting the interpersonal relations 
between superior and subordinate and the manner in which 
organizational events involving influence attempts get 
structured. These eventually determine the choice of upward 
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influence tactics. Bases of power have been included because 
it is at the inteipersonal level that the influence is exercised. 
The bases of power are invoked to control the behaviour of 
subordinates. The extent to which the bases of power employed 
by a superior are coercive, the hostility, negative attitudes 
and a tendency to harm hamadoer-will increase in subordinate 
and his dependency on his superior will decrease. Rev/ard, 
expert and referent power, on the other hand, v/ould affect the 
superior and subordinate relations positively and will increase 
subordinate’s dependence on his superior. These different sets 
of consequences resulting from the bases of pov/er may differexi- 
tially affect the preference for the use of a tactic by the 
subordinates. 

The model postulates that the expectancy of success of 
tactics vri.ll intervene the relationship between different 
antecedent variables and preferred use of influence tactics. 

The inclusion of intervening variable, in this model, is based on 
the decision making theory of power (Pollard & Mitchell, 1972) 
and social exchange analysis of power (Thibaut & Kelley, 1959) . 

It is argued that the agent, vhile attempting to influence the 
other individual in a relationship makes a subjective expected 
utility analysis of various available courses of action. The 
most important factor in SEU is the probability of success. It 
is hypothesized that perceived probability of success of influenc 
tactics vriLll affect the relationship between the antecedent 
variables aiid the actual use of upward influence tactics. 
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It may also be pointed out that althougii the model 
postulates that certain variables vd.ll determine the use of 
influence tactics, the probability of reverse causal effect is 
also admitted. The nature of outcome of the use of an influence 
tactic is likely to influence the ejqpectancy of success associated 
v/ith its next use. Thus, for example, the use of certain iniluence 
tac'cics is also likely to affect the nature of the organizational 
processes or other variables. However, such relationships have 
not been investigated here because of the limitations of the 
research design of the present study. 

Hypotheses 

A number of hypotheses are derived from the: model 
presented in figure 1 which have been tested in this study. 

These are described below: 

General Hypotheses 

The following two general hypotheses are related to 
the use of influence tactics : 

Hypotheses 1 : The preferred use of upward influence 
tactics \d.ll be a function of the cost associated vri.th 
their use. 

Prediction : Persuasion and Ingration tactics will be 
Used more frequently than coercive tactics for i^^v/ard 
influence because of the cost associated with their 
use is low*. 


In some of the earlier studies reason based tactics 
were found to be most frequently used tactics followed by 
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ingratiation and exchange, and coercive tactics as less 

frequently used tactics of influence in all types of influence 

situations (Kipnis,et al. , 1980; Kipnis,et al., 1984). Hov/ever, 

in other studies manipulative tactics v/ere reported as most 

commonly used tactics follov/ed by persuasive tactics of 

influence in an upward, influence situation (Porter, et al. , 1981). 

Mechanic (1962) and TJosvold (1974) observe that lower echelon 

people can and sometimes do use threats to gain high power 

person’s agreement to their demands, yet the frequent use of 

coercive tactics or negative sanctions will present a number 

of problems and will prove ultimately costly to them. 

Ingratiation researches, on the other hand, suggest that 

ingratiation increases attraction for the source of influence 

and, therefore, the chances of vavourable outcomes from the 

1982; 

target person (Fodor & smith ,/ Jones, 1963; Kipnis & Vander Veer, 
1971; Paiidey, 1981). 

On the basis of these studies and observations it is 
predicted that in an upward influence situation the use of 
coercive tactics will cost more than the expected gains to 
the subordinates. V/hen the cost of an influence attempt is 
more than the expected gains then that influence attempt v/ill 
not be made (Blau, 1964; Thihaut & Kelley, 1939). Therefore, 
it is ejqjected that subordinates will use coercive tactics less 
and only in those situations wherein other tactics of influence 
are not available, persuasion and ingratiations tactics, on the 
other hand, are expected to be used more frequently by 
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subordinates to influence superiors because ingratiation is 
liked by superiors and persuasion is formally accepted tactic 
of influence. So one may expect no harm, if not gain, from 
the use of these influence tactics in the upv/ard direction. 

Hypothesis 2 : The choice of upv/ard influence tactics vail 

vary across hierarchies, type of organizations and type of 

departments such that; 

(a) Coercive and manipulative tactics \vill be used more 
often than reason based tactics (persuasion) by 
■workers in comparision to supervisors and managers. 

(b) Coercive and manipulative tactics v/ill be used more 
frequently and persuasive tactics less frequently 

in Public Organizations than in Private Organizations. 

(c) Coercive and manipulative tactics v/ill be used more 
frequently and persuasive tactics less frequently 
in Textile Organizations than in Engineering 
Organizations. 

(d) Persuasion tactics will be used more frequently a/id 
coercive and manipulative tactics less frequently 
in production departments in comparision mth 
service departments. 

This hypothesis is based on certain assumptions. The 
literature lacks direct empirical evidences in this connection 
It is argued that a person ’who occupies higher position in an 
organizational set up is expected to be more coimiiitted to the 
organization, to behave more decently and within norms than a 
person wiio occupies a low hierarchical position. A high 
position individual may be viewed as having received fairly 
substantial organizational rewards. So according to social 
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exchange theorists (Blau, 1964; Gouldner, I960), he may be 
obligated by the norms of reciprocity. Their coercive influence 
attempts may be seen as a violation of this norm and niay be 
perceived more threatening to the organization. They v;ill , 
therefore, receive more comprehensive retaliation from higher 
authorities than lov^er echelon people. Further their jobs too 
are not secure in Indian industrial organizations and can be 
easily terminated. Hov;ever, this is not a case with workers 
because of the unionization, labour courts and worker oriented 
lav;s of the goverment. Thus, due to differences in roles, 
expectations attached with roles and other physical and moral 
constraints, supervisors and managers will differ from v/orkers 
in their predisposition in selection of certain type of tactics. 
For example, Madision, Allen, Porter, Renwick and Mays (1980) 
found that political tactics were more common in staff than in 
line positions. 

The rationales for second and third part of this 
hypothesis are based upon the differences in characteristics 
associated with different types of organizations. Public Sector 
Organizations are characterized by demoralization of managers 
(Das, 1978), lack of autonomy in managerial matters (Paranjpe, 
1979), feeling of insecurity in managers (Das, 1978), freq_uent 
transfer of top executives, (Mathur, 1973), lack of emphasis on 
performance basis of rev;ards and political interference 
(Parsnjpe, 1980). These characteristics are more associated 
with Public Organizations than with Private Organizations . They 
create permissive climate and hence, norms condoning the use of 
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political tactics, both coercive and manipulative. For example, 
Textile Organizations are characterized more by scarcity of 
resources, political interference and lack of clear hierarchical 
structure at unit level. These characteristics create intense 
competition and conditions for maneovering of superiors through 
political means. Similarily in service departments people hold 
mnre strategic positions, have more autonomy and lack standard 
criteria for performance evaluation than in production departments. 
These characteristics enhance their self perception of power and 
decrease their perception of structural threats such as economic 
coercion \4iich may result in greater use of political tactics 
both coercive and manipulative. 

Hypotheses Related to Individual Characteristics 

The following h3^otheses were developed related to the 
role of relative power, self-esteem, need for power and personal 
values in the use of influence tactics. 

Hypothesis 3 : Perception of Self power will be associated 
v/ith the clioice of upward influence tactics such that more 
the perception of absolute self power and greater the 
relative power as compared to the superior, higher the use 
of coercive influence tactics and less the use of persuasive 
and manipulative tactics by subordinates to influence 
superiors. 

There are studies v/iaich have found positive relationstiip 
of relative pov/er with coercive influence tactics and negative 
relationship with non coercive influence tactics (Kipnis, et al. , 
1980; Schlenker & Tedeschi , 1972; Wilkinson & Kipnis, 1978). 

There are also some studies which found no relationship between 
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the ajiiOLUit of pov/er and the choice of influence tactics (T'iOv/da.y 
1979). Thus, it seems that the relationship betv/een the 
perception of power and influence tactics is not yet conclusive. 
However, the above hypothesis is based on such studies that have 
found significant positive relationship of perception of self- 
pov/er witli coercive influence tactics and negative relationship 
with persuasive and manipulative influence tactics. It is 
argued that the perception of self and other' s pov;er, in a 
conflict situation, depends most upon one's capacity to harm, 
to retaliate and block others to harm. The perceived pov/er edge 
over other v/ill tempt him to use coercive tactics more frequently 
than nonr-coercive tactics (Kipnis» 1976). 

Hypothesis 4 : Self esteem will be associated v/ith the use 
of tactics such that higher the self-esteem, greater the 
use of persuasive influence tactics and less the use of 
coercive and manipulative influence tactics by subordinate 
to influence their superiors. 

Support for the above hypothesis is derived from the 
studies Waich have found positive relationship of self- 
confidence and internal locus of control with persuasive 
influence tactics and negative relationship with coercive 
influence tactics (Gamson, 1968; Goodstadt & Hjelle, 1973J 
Instone, et al. , 1983; Kipnis & Lane, 1962; Mowday, 1979). It 
is argued that individuals with low self-confidence believe 
themselves to be incapable, not significant, unsuccessful 
and unworthy (Flemming & V7att, 1980). They will, therefore, 
be more concerned vith re-establishing in themselves a sense 
of vrortiiiness and appearing before others as capable and strong. 
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The use of coercive influence tactics only can ma,ke them to 
feel that they are capable and strong (Berger, 1973, Kipnis, 1976; 
Kite, 1965 ) and also free them from ingrained feeling of infeiuo- 
rity (Raven & Kruglanski , 1970). 

Hypothesis 3 : Higher the need for power will be positively 
associated with the greater choice for persuasive and 
manipulative influence tactics and less the choice for 
coercive influence tactics. 

This hypothesis is based upon both direct and indirect 
sources of evidence. There are studies that have obtained 
significant positive relationship of n-power with persuasion 
and ingratiation and negative relationship with appeal to 
rules and policies in upward influence context (Mov/day, 1979). 
Inferences for the above hypothesis have also been drawn from 
studies that have investigated the influence tactics of 
Machiavellians (Christie & Geiss, 1970; Tripathi, I98l). In 
these studies machiavellians have been reported to be more 
manipulative than non-machiave Ilians. Kipnis (1976) has 
suggested that the description of n-power person as given by 
Winter (1973) considerably overlaps with the description of the 
persons scoring high on machiavellian scale. 

Hypothesis 6 : Personal values will be associated with 
the choice of upward influence tactics such that 

(a) higher the score on aram, dependence proneness 
and preference for personalized relations, 
greater the choice for manipulative tactics and 
less the choice for coercive influence tactics. 



(b) hl^er the score on corimitment and team orientation, 
higher the choice for persuasive influence tacj:ics 
and less the choice for manipulative and coercive 

"t cic "b i c s • 

(c) higher the score on showing off, greater the choice 
for persuasive and manipulative influence tactics 
and less the choice for coercive influence tactics. 

These hypotheses are based on certain assumptions. 

Literature lacks in empirical studies about the relatjlonship 

I 

of personal values with choice of influence tactics. It is 

argued that persons who give high importance to ’ aram? and 

i 

personalized relations and depend more on superiors fpr help 
will attempt to develop cordial and affective relatiojjis with 
superiors and, thus, will enhance their chances of getting 
larger share in organizational resources with less investment,, 
Ingratiation and persuasion tactics would be perceiveji by these 
individuals of great help* Therefore, these tactics will be 
used by them more frequently than coercive tactics. 

The rationales for the second and third part of the 
hypothesis are also based on similar assumptions. Here, it is 
argued that persons who are highly committed and team oriented 
will depend more on their performance as a method of influence. 
They will avoid competition among colleagues because that will 
destroy team spirit to which they attach great importance. 
Therefore, it is presumed that such persons will attempt to use 
coercive and manipulative tactics less and persuasive tactics 
more to influence their superiors. Showing off, on the other 
hand, v;ould mean to appear before others as important, influential 
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and having a say in organ! zationsil matters. This can be 
attained only thro)u^ getting special attention and care 
from superiors. So, it is argued that individuals giving 
more importance to shov/ing off -would try to get fecial 
attention and care from his superior through logical arguments 
and affect manipulation, rather than through coercion. 

Hypotheses Related to Inter personal Relations 

Hypothesis 7 : Liking and trust will be associated vnth 
the cliOice of upward influence tactics such that greater 
the subordinate's liking for and trust in superior, less 
his choice of coercive influence tactics and greater his 
choice of persuasive influence tactics. 

Several lines of evidence are suggestive of the possible 
effect of liking on the choice of coercive and persuasive modes 
of influence. For example, French and Snyder (1959) found tnat 
as the attraction increases , so does the frequency of persuasive 
influence attempts. The positive association of liking with 
persuasive influence tactics and negative association with 
coercive tactics has been reported in some other studies (Bank, 
1974; Michener & Burt, 1974; Michener & schwertfeger, 1972). 
Although, literature lacks in en^^irical studies about tho 
relationship between the trust and choice of influence tactics. 
It has been sometimes suggested that a trusted person is 
positively evaluated afid liked (Gamson, 1968), Therefore, 
similar assumptions may hold true both for liking and trust 
in the choice of influence tactics. It is argued that v/iien a 
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subordinate likes and trusts his superior, his high concern 
for maintaining affectionate relations \d.t'o. his superior axid 
his higii exiDectancy of success of persuasive tactics may 
increase his attraction for persuasive influence tactics and 
may decrease his attraction for coercive influence tactics 
(Gamson, 1968). 

Hypotheses Related to Organizational Variables 

The hypotheses relating the role of organizational 
variables, such as, organizational processes, organizational 
structure and bases of pov/er in use of influence tactics are 
as follows: 

Hypothesis 8 : The subordinate's choice of upward influence 
tactics will be a function of organizational processes such 
that ; 

(a) greater the supportive leadership, supportive 
orgaiiizational climate and better union-managemem: 
relations^less the choice for coercive and manipu- 
lative influence tactics and greater the choice for 
persuasive influence tactics. 

(b) greater the emphasis on performance basis of rewards 
and punishment S5 less .the choice for coercive and 
manipulative influence tactics and the greater the 
choice for persuasive influence tactics. 

(c) greater the emphasis on political basis of rewards 
and punishments, higher the choice of coercive and 
msiiipulative influence tactics and less the choice 
of persuasive influence tactics. 
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As we pointed out, there is not enough empirical 
evidence about the relationship between organizational processes 
and the choice of influence tactics. Hov/ever, v/e argue that 
supportive leadership, favourable climate and better union- 
management relations will provide greater opportunity to 
subordinates to exercise influence over their superiors which 
in turn, v/ill increase their self confidence and trust in and 
liking for superiors. Self-confidence and liking for the target 
of influence have been found positively associated with 
persuasive influence tactics and negatively associated with 
coercive and manipulative influece tactics (Goodstadt & Kipnis, 
1970; Michener & Burt, 1974; Mowday, 1979). 

The rationale for the second and the third part of the 
hypothesis are based on the assumption that the political 
distribution of rewards and punishments are seen related to the 
development of uncertainty, perceptiorybf injustice and norms 
condoning political behaviours. It is argued that under such 
conditions the expectancy of success of persuasive influence 
tactics may be lowered and the expectancy of success of manipu- 
lative and coercive influence tactics may be increased which , 
in turn, v/ill affect the choice of influence tactics. 

Hypothesis 9 • The choice of upward influence tactics 
\vill be a function of organizational structure suph that; 

(a) greater the centralization and slope of control^ 
less the choice of coercive tactics and greater 
the choice of persuasive and manipulative 
influence tactics. 
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(b) greater the degree of fortnalizationj less the 
choice for all kinds of influence tactics 
except persuasion. 

(c) greater the control of unions, higher the use 
of coercive tactics and less the use of mani- 
pulative tactics. 

The first part of the above hypothesis is based on the 
assumption that centralization and higher slope of control, 
which are characterized by greater discrepancy between the 
pov/er of si-^erior and subordinate, will increase superior’ s 
capacity to issue credible threats and inflict harms to the 
subordinate. It will also lov/er down subordinates expectancy 
of success of coercive influence tactics due to increased 
credibility of counter threats from superiors. But under such 
conditions manipulative and other persuasive tactics will be 
seen as more successful and, therefore, will be used more 
frequently. 

Second part of the hypothesis is based on the assiimption 
that formalization reduces uncertainity and develops a sense 
of fairness and justice. It also increases the salience of 
learning norms condemning political behaviours. Therefore, 
it is argued that when subordinates get in the normal course 
what they deserve and do not get what they do not, they v/ill 
be less inclined to influence superiors through coercive and 
manipulative tactics because their perception of the cost as 
compared to benefits will be high. 
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The rationale for the tlriird part of the hypothesis is 
based on the assumption that greater control of unions will 
increase one's perception of self-power and decrease the 
chances and credibility of coercive retaliation from the 
superiors v;hich, in turn, will increase the use of coercive 
influence tactics and decrease the use of other tactics. 

Hypothesis 10 ; The subordinate's choice of upward 
influence tactics will be a function of bases of power 
such that; 

(a) greater the perception of coercive and legitimate 
bases of pov;er, more the choice of coercive influence 
tactics and less the choice of persuasive influece 

t act i c s • 

(b) greater the perception of reward, expert and 
referent bases of power^less the choice of 
coercive and manipulative influence tactics and 
greater the choice of persuasive influence tactics. 

These hypotheses are based on certain assumptions. It 
is argued that to the extent the bases of power available in 
the organization are coercive, the feeling of hostility 
(Horowitz, 1958), distrust in srperiors (Kipnis, 1976) and a 
tendency to harm the harm doer will increase (Tedeschi , 1984) 
This, in turn, will increase subordiriate' s attraction for 
coercive influence tactics. 

The rationale for the second part of the hypothesis is 
based on the assumption that the expert, rev/ard and referent 
bases of pov/er v/ill increase mutual dependence, subordinate's 
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liking for and "trust in superiors and his expectaJicy of 
success of persuasive influence tactics. A subordinate 
will show iiiore concern for maintaining his affectionate 
relations v;i"th superiors. Coercive influence tactics, 
therefore, v/ill not be an appropriate choice because it 
will disturb his harmoneous relations v/itld^uperiors , 
deprive him of valuable rewards he is getting and will 
make him e>q:erience guilt due to violation of the norms 
of reciprocity. The choice of coercive influence tactics, 
therefore, will be less and the choice of persuasive 
influence tactics will be more with increasing use of 
reward, expert and referent bases of pov;er in 
organizations. 

Hypothesis Related to the Expectancy of 
Success of Influence Ta c tics. 

Hypothesis 11 ; The expectancy of success of an influence 
tactic will intervene between the relationship of its use 
with individual, interpersonal and organizational variables. 

This hypothesis is based on the fact that the choice 
of upward influence tactics is a decision maJcing process 
(Pollard & Metchall, 1972). The agent of influence makes a 
cost and benefit analysis of influence tacticso Tacti-cs which 
maximize gains with low cost are used more frequently aiid 
influence tactics v;hich incurr high cost with low probability 
of success are used less frequently. The frequency of use of 
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the tactic varies vh.th variation in its probability of 
success (.Mowday> 1978), The probability of success of a 
tactic is, thus, a major determiner of the use of that tactic. 
Hov/ever, the determination of probability of success of 
influence tactics is the function of individual, situational 
and orgaiiizational characteristics (Porter,et .al, 1981), So, 
we argue that individual ^ interpersonal and organizational 
variables v/ill influence the probability of success of 
influence method which, in turn, will influence the frequency 
of use of the method. 
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METHOD 

This chapter presents a description of the sample of 
organizations and the respondents included in this study. It 
also discusses the procedure of data collection and the measures 
used in this study. 


Sample 

(i) Organizations 

Ten organizations were selected for this study. Out of 
these, five were Textile Organizations and the other five were 
Engineering Organizations. All of them v;ere located in the 
backv/ard districts of central and eastern Uttar Pradesh. The 
majority of the employees in these organizations were local 
people and belonged to the town or nearby villages. Table 1 
provides a description of the organizations in the sample. 


Table 1 


Description of Organizations in Sample 


Jrganiza 

■tions 

Type 

Employees 

Strength 

Structure 
of the 
Organ! za- 
-tions 

Running in 
Profit/Losi 

01 

Engineering 

(Private) 

2200 

Corporate 

Loss 

02 

Engineering 

(Public) 

2103 

Non-corporate Profit 

03 

Engineering 

(Public) 

6212 

Corporate 

Loss 

04 

Engineering 

(Private) 

1200 

Corporate 

, Profit 
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05 

Engineering 

(Public) 

2125 

Non- CO rp 0 1 ’at e 

Loss 

06 

Textile 

(Public) 

750 

Corpoi’ate 

Loss 

07 

Textile 

(Public) 

3223 

Corporate 

Loss 

08 

Textile 

(Public) 

3000 

Corporate 

Loss 

09 

Textile 

(Public) 

900 

Corporate 

Loss 

10 

Textile 

(Public) 

3000 

Corporate 

Loss 


As given in Table 1 , of the five Engineering Organizations 
in the safnple? three Engineering Organisations (02>0j,0^) were 
in the Public Sector and the remaining two (0^, and|0^) in the 
Private Sector. Two of the three Public Sector Engineering 
Organizations (0^, 0^) were running in loss and only one (0^) 
was earning moderate pmfit. Out of the two Private Sector 
Organizations one (0/^) was earning good profit ai:id the other one 
(0^) was running in loss. Engineering Organizations, O 2 , 0^^ and 
0^ produced heavy engineering equipments, such as, Elec^rricity 
Transformers, Motors, Pmps, Gas Cylinders, Radar Tov/ers, Oxygen 
Storage Vessels, Single Span Bridges and T.V. Towers. ' The 
other tvX) organizations (0^ and 0^) manufactured light engineering 
equipments, e.g. , Telephone equipments and Torches. Of the five, 
the strength of each of the three organizations (0^, 0^ and 0^) 
was around 2100 and the strength of the remaining two organizations 
(0^ and 0^) was 6200 and 1200, respectively. 



Organizational Chart of 0., O^, 0, and 0 
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CBranchting of hierarchies under other departments follow the saJ^e pattern as 
in the production department) . 
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O'] > 3-^^ O 4 > among the Engineering Organizations , had 

corporate structure. The head of these organizations v/as 
responsible to the Chairman of the Board of Directors. Tv/o other 
organizations did not have corporate structure, and hencjje the 
Managing Director of the organization was all in all. Organiza- 
tions 0 ^, O 2 , Oj and 0 ^ had similar hierarchical structures at the 
unit level. Organization 0/ was some what different in-.its 

^ I 

hierarchical structure as it did not include three hierarchical 
levels, namely, of General Manager, Deputy or Assistant General 
Manager and Senior Manager at the unit level. The details of 
the hierarchical structure are given in Table 2 and 3. ^ 


Textile Organizations 

As seen in Table 1 , all of the five Textile Orgaliizationj 
were in the Public Sector. They were being managed either by 

i 

the N.T.C. or State Spinning Mills (UPSSI-l) . All of the Textile 
Organizations v/ere sick organizations, defined on the basis of 
recurring losses they had incurred and accumulated over'- the 


past three years. All of them were spinning units. Th^ einployee 
strength of the three units Oy, Og and O^^ms around 3000, vdiich 
made them medium sized and the strength of the remaining two units 


0^ and Og was between 750 and 900, which made them small. The 
hierarchical structures of all the five organizations were similar. 
The unit level hierarchical structure is provided in Table 4, 


f 

f 



Table 4 

Organizational Chart of Textile Organizations in the Sample. 
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Note *. V/ = V/orker, Asstt. = -Assistants including typist and clerks, Sup. - Supervisor 

Si, = Shixt InchargOj A*V/* 0 , = Assis’tan’t <’^elfare OXficer > = Assistant abour 

Officer, A.M.E. = Assistant Mill Engineer, A.O. = Assistant Officer, Sr.O. = Senior 
Officer, Dy. S.M. = Deputy Spinning Master. 
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(ii) Resnondexits 

An effoii; was made to systematically sample r'esponderits 
from the departments engaged in procuring of the inputs, process- 
ing (throughout) and looking after the output. The ratios 
decided for various departments and levels could not be adhered 
to because of the varying sizes of different organizations and 
some times due to non-availability of the respondents. 

Data for the study were obtained from respondents. 

Of these, 188 respondents belonged to the Engineering Organizations 
and 156 to the Textile Organizations. In terms of ownership, 278 
respondents came from the Public Sector Organizations and 66 
respondents from the Private Organizations. Cut of 344 re^ondents, 
196 were from the workers level, 31 from the supervisory level and 
117 were managers. The sample break-up in tenas of the depfirtments 
(functions) shov/ed that 83 respondents were from the Personnel and 
Administration Department, 40 from the Finance and Accounts 
Department, 27 from the Purchase and Stores, 27 from the Production 
Maintenance and Engineering Departments, 123 from the Production 
and 44 from, the Sales and Marketing Departments. 

Procedure 

Entry to various organizations was made by the investigator 
through the management. An indepth intervieving was dons before 
data for main study were collected. It was considered pajrticularly 
necessary to conduct an indepth interviewing to collect critical 
incidents with respect to tactics used by organizational members 
for exercising upward influence in the organization. It has been 
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the experience of researchers collected data on influence 

tactics used in work organizations . that this approach yields 
much valuable data than using structured questionnaire method 
in the first instance (Goodchild, et al. , 1975; Kipnis , et al.; 
1980). In this connection organizational members from different 
levels were interviewed. Based on this and previous infoi'-mation 
available on influence tactics and other variables included in 
this study a set of preliminary measures v/ere developed. A pilot 
study v/as then conducted to ascertain the communicability and 
di sc rimin ability of each item in the questionnaire. Respondents 
were told to read each item carefully and markout the v;ord or 
sentence with a question mark (?) on the left margine of the page, 
if they found it difficult to understand or ambiguous. Respondents 
were also asked to write their suggestions on the left margin of 
the page. Later on, a brief interview v;as held with each 
respondent , in which a detailed inquiry was made about the 
different parts of the questionnaire. IXiring the interviev;, 
specific questions were asked about the tactics of influence part 
of the questionnaire to ascertain \vhether the hypothetical 
situation and interactional setting provided in cash of each 
influence tactic vA^rked properly. Suggestions and comments of 
the respondents were pooled and analysed. Items were modified, 
dropped or retained on the basis of the results of the pilot study. 

A final questionnaire v;as prepared in the Hindi language, 
and was given to those respondents who could read and understand 
Hindi language. The general instructions were printed on tb.e 
cover sheet of the questionnaire and specific instructions were 
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given separately with each part of the questionnaire. Although 
instructions v/ere included as part of the questionnaire, yet 
each respondent was also verbally instructed and assured of the 
confidentiality of his responses. As some questions included in 
the questionnaire were of highly personal nature, respondents 
were specifically requested to be honest in their responses. They 
were told that there was no standard or correct ansv;er to any 
question and that the investigator was interested only in the 
opinion and perception of the respondents. Respondents were also 
given insti\ictions about the use of the rating scale. 

Data were, thus, collected primarily throu^ the self- 
administered questionnaire, except in a fev/ cases where workers 
were not literate. In such cases responses on the questionnaire 
were secured through interviews. Questionnaires were personally 
given and collected by the investigator. For data collection, 
union officicds v/ere approached and talcen into confidence £ind 
their informal help was sought in contracting the workers. 
Questionnaires were given to only those respondents who ha.d 
willingly agreed to the investigators request for filling out 
the questionnaire. After the questionnaire had been completed 
by the respondent the investigator collected it and thanked him 
for his cooperation. 


Measures 

Data v/ere collected on a large number of measures in this 
study. These measures fall under six broad headings ; 
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( 1 ) Individual characteristics, (2) Interpersonal relations, 

(3) Organizational processes , (4) Organizational structure, 

(5) Bases of pov;er and (6) Influence tactics. The questionnaire 
items for all measures are given in Appendix A. Hov/ever, a 
brief description of the measures used in this study is 
presented below. 

i ndividual Characteristics 

These measures are related to the measurement of self- 
esteem, n-power, perception of one's ovm pov/er and other's power, 
relative pov/er and values. Some of these measures v/ere adopted 
from other researchers and some were developed by the investigator. 

‘ Self-esteem : The measure of self-esteem hatd two dimensions J 
(1) Global self-esteem and (2) Occupational self-esteem. The 
measure of Global self-esteem consisted of four items which were 
taken from Rosenberg's scale of self-esteem (1965). These items 
have been found reliable in measuring self-esteem, recently by 
O'Malley and Bachman (1983). The measiare of occupational self- 
esteem is based on the hierarchical facet model of self-esteem 
proposed by Shavelson , Hubner and Stanton (1976). According 
to them, at the apex of this hierarchy is general or global 
self-esteem and this general construct depends on secondary ones, 
which are in turn determined by lower order coBiponents 
representing m.ore specific competencies. This model- has been 
supported empirically by Flemming and Watts (.1:980)* It v/aSj, 
therefore, thought that specific aspects of competence 
pertaining to occupation may be important secondary component 
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of global self-esteem and not its equivalent. Cccupational 
self-esteem was considered sn important determiner of woric 
place behaviour. Four items to measure occupational self-esteem 
were developed by the investigator. Initially eight items v/ere 
written and vrere rated by the e^^erts. Based on the ratings of 
the e>qoerts only four items were retained. The interitem 
correlations were obtained and Coefficient Alphai^ v/as computed. 

The Coefficient Alphas for global self-esteem and Occupational 
self esteem were found to be .40. 

Need for Pov/er ; The measure of n-power consisted of six items, 
of which four items were adopted from Steers and Braunstein(l976) , 
These items have been also used by Mowday (1978) to measure 
n-power. The remaining two items were framed by the investigator 
after expert ratings. Inter-item correlations v/ere computed and 
Coefficient Alpha was obtained to see the internal consistency 
of the items. The Coefficient Alpha for the measure v/as found 
to be .83 . 

Perception of self (one's own) and other’s Power ; Three items 
measuring the perception of one's own pov/er were taJcen from 
Vroom (i960). They have also been recently used in a study by 
Abdel Halim (1983). The same three items vnth changed referent 
were used to measure the respondent's perception of other's 
power i.'eo, the pov/er of the immediate boss. The Coefficient 
Alpha for one's o’^n pov/er was .70 and for other's pov/er .50. 



• With the help of indices of the perception of 
one’s ov/n pov/er and. the perception of other’s power, a relative 
pov/er index was developed. This index was generated by 
substracting respondent’s score of other's pov;er from his score 
of perception of one's own power (perception of one's own pov/er~ 
minus perception of other's power). 

Values : Six items measuring six values i.e., aram, depeiide-uco 
proneness, preference for personalized relations, team orienta- 
tion, committment and showing off, v;ere adopted from J.B.P, Sinha 
and M. Sinha (1974). Each value was meqisured, by one item. 


Interpersonal Relations 

Subordinate's attraction toward his superior (i.e., immediate 
boss) and trust in him were taken as two measures of interpersonal 
relations. Two items from Byrne's ‘Interpersonal Judgement Scale' 
(1961) vrere adopted to measure subordinate's attraction toward 
his superior. These two items have been used and found reliable 
and valid measure of Interpersonal Attraction by a number of 
researchers (Schlenker & Tedeschi, 1972). To measure Interpersonal 
Trust, ten item.s w'ere adopted fran George and 3v/ap Cl 98 2) and Cook 
and V/all (1980). However, items were rephrased to suit the 
context. The Coefficient Alphas for interpersonal attraction and 
interpersonal trust v;ere .84 and .82 respectively. 


Organizational Processes 

Organizational process variables, such as^ supervisory 
leadersbip , peerleadership , technological readiness human resource 
primacy, comraunication flow, decision making practices, 
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motivational conditions and union— managament relations were 
measured with the help of items from ‘Survey of Organizations' 
of Taylor and Bowers (1971). The measures of supervisory 
leadership and peer leadership are based upon tlie four factoi's 
theory of leadership proposed by Bowers and Seashore (lS66). 

These factors are suppoii; , interaction facilitation, v/ork 
facilitation and goal emphasis. The measures of performance 
basis of rewards and performance basis of punishments consisted 
of five items each. Of these, two items were taken from 
'Measuring and Assessing Organizations' of Van de Ven and 
Ferry (1980) atid three similar items were developed by the 
investigator after seeking ratings from the experts. The measures 
of the political basis of distribution of reward a:ad punisimaents 
v^^ere also developed by the investigator. All these measures, 
with a total of 6l items, have been labelled as organizational 
processes. These measures alongwith their Coefficient Alphas 
obtained in this study are presented in j\ppendix. A. 

Some of the organizational process variables, such as, 
teciino logical readiness, human resource primacy, communication 
flow, decision making practices and motivational conditions 
were used to form an organizational climate index. Such an 
index of organizational climate has been suggested by Drexler 
(1977). The correlations among the five climate variables were 
also found to be quite high (See Appendix B) . 
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0 r gani z ational structure 

The measures of variables for organizational structure, 
such as, centralization and formalization were adopted from 
Hage and Aiken (1967, 1969b), The reliability of these measures 
has recently been verified by Dewar, v/hetten and Boje (l980) . 
Centralization had two parts; decentralization of policy decision 
making (Participation) and centralization of work operations 
(hierarchy of authority). The scales used to measure participa- 
tion, hierarchy of authority and formalization had in them 4,5 
and 11 items respectively. The Coefficient Alphas were found to 
be »73 for participation, .66 for hierarchy of authority and ,67 
for formalization. 

The distribution of control v/as measured using the 
technique of Tannenbaum and Kahn (1957)* The exact question 
used was as follows : How much say or influence do the following 
groups or persons actually have on what goes on in this department f 

Very Uttle Little Neither Much Very 

Little Much 

Nor much 

Top Officer 1 2 3 4 5 

similar ratings were also obtained for middle managers(Officers) 
supeJTvisors , workers as a group, workers' unions, self and 
meenbers of the department. 

The average of responses on the above items provided the 
actual amount of control of people in the organization. V/ith 
the help of these indices two more indices v;ere computed. These 
indices were computed in a fashion similar to Tannenbaum (igb8) 
and Tannenbaum, et al. ,(1974). A brief description of these 
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indices is presented below. The score of a particular 
index was computed for each of the respondent. The scores 
for respondents werei then, averaged to obtain the organizational 
level score of that index. 


(i) Total amount of control ; This index was generated by 
summing up the ratings obtained for the top officer, middle 
officers, supervisors and workers. 

(ii) Slope of control curve : The index for the sl-^oe of control 
was obtained by substracting the amount of control of v/orkers 
from the rating about the control of top officer in the organiza- 
tion. 

Bases of Power 

French and Raven enunciated five bases of pov/er, 

which they termed rev/ard, coercive, referent, e>!pert and 
legitimate. In this study the measure of the bases of power v/as 
the same as used by Tannenbaum, et al.(1974). To measure the 
five bases of power the respondents were asked, \fay do you do 
what your superior (immediate boss) asks you to do on the job ? 
The question v^as followed by five possible reasons for compliance. 
Each of the reasons represented a particular base of pov/er. The 
subjects v/ere asked to rate each of the reasons oh a 5 point 
rating scale. 

Upv/ard Influence Tactics 

The measurement of upv/ard influence tactics has been 
found to be quite problematic, primarily; because most of the 
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upv/ard influo-n.ce attempts, if not all, are political., Policica.! 
aspects ox behaviour in orgaiii zations are sometiiing that are 
denied the orgaiiizations, as well as, its members (Porter, et 
al. j 1981 ), individuals, \'/ho frequently make political influence 
attempts geiierally tend to deny that they themselves engage in 
it because sucn behaviours are considered socially imdesirablo 
and about them, therefore, there is great defensiveness. Porter, 
et alo (l98l) have, therefore, exi.:)ressed doubts about the success 
of direct method of studying upward influence in field setting. 

Keeping in view the sensitiveness of the subject miatter 
and the doubts ejcpressed by researchers about the success of 
direct method of study an attributicnal method of measurement 
was adopted in this study. Eight upward influence tactics were 
identified by the investigator on the basis of observations of 
Organizational behaviours and the review of the literature on 
influence tactics. Out of the eight tactics, six tactics v/ere 
the same as found by Kipnis, et al. (1980). These tactics were 
reasoning, ingratiation, threat, work obstruction, informal 
exchange and upv/ard appeal. Tv/o new tactics, pressure and 
v/histle blov/ing, were added on the basis of depth interviews 
conducted by us‘. A brief description of these tactics is 
provided belov/ : 

Persuation : The tactic involved vwrker convincing the supervisor 
about his own vm)rk and worth by arguing that his v/ork has been as 
as good as that of others. Further that he had not given him any 
occasion to com.plain and that he had been quite devoted to his work 
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j-i-'.P: * this tactic , the person concerned tried to 
please his superior by visiting him at his residence) giving 
him girts ) acting in an obsequious manner, by becoming his 'Yes* 
marl) praising him before others and ej(pressing his dependence on 
him. 

T hi'e at : This tactic involved, holding out personal threats to 
supervisor, as well as, getting threats issued from the toughs. 

Work obstruction : This tactic involved withholding important 
informations from the supervisor, not completing assigned vk>rk 
on time and deliberately disrupting the work flow by committing 
avoidable errors. 

Informal exchange : Here the v/orker reminded the supervisor of 
how he has been helping him in his day to day vk)rk and in solving 
of various problems, such as, how he got demonstrations against 
him stopped, helped in getting his children admitted to prestigious 
schools and helped in solving various departmental problems. 

^" ^ward appeal : This tactic is an acceptable practice in all 
bureaucratic orga-nizations where a particular member may seek 
the help and intervension of higher officers. 

V/hi st 1 e- b lo v.dng : This tactic involves engaging in verbal 
propaganda, as well as, taking out leaflets against the supeivisor 
lodging complaints with the high ups and employee union and 
organizing dG;:ionst rations against the supervisor. 
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j. ^ "tactic involved, bringing pressure on "the 

supervisor of the influential people fron i/itnin oY outside tlio 
organization. 

Measurement of Influence Tactics 

The general procedure involved In. the measurement of the 
influence tactics was as follows. After specific instructions, 
a hypothetical situation involving pronio"tion v/as presented "to t!ie 
respondent, Ke was told that "some promotions are going to take 
place in your department. In ttis connection youi' supervisor 
has been asked to submit a confidential report about his subordi- 
nates, One of your colleague Vinod is a candidate for promotion, 
Vinod knov/s that unless his supervisor recorrimends his case by 
giving him a good report chances of his promotion are very lov.'o 
He also feels that the supervisor on his own vculd not send a 
good report, so he has to do something to influence the super\hsor. 
Vinod is shovn as engaging in one of the eight sets of behaviours; 
each consisting of a tactic. For example, in case of persuasion 
tactic, Vinod is shown as meeting his supervisor and saying "Sir, 
you knov; about my work, I have never giv^en you a chance for 
complaint. You may also feel that compar'ed. to others my work 
has been better. I rarely go on leave. I therefore, hope theit 
you vdll send a good report of my work. " Similarly^ one by one , 
each tactic was presented in a interactional framework. After 
presenting eacii tactic respondent was asked to keep in his mind 
the behaviours of Vinod, shown above, as an example and then 
respond to two questions ’• (1) Hhat is th e probability that Vinod 
will succeed by using this method (for example - persuation) in 
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getting a good report sent by his supervisor ? (2) Hov/ 
frequently v/ould’ your colleagues use this tactic to get their 
work done from your stpervisor ? These two questions v/ere 
presented with each influence tactic. Probability of success 
was measured on a six point scale while its frequency of use 
on a 7 point rating scale. In doing so it was thought that a 
respondent, while responding to these questions will identify 
■vdth Vinod and others and his responses will indicate his ovP 
preference for a particular mode of exercising upward influence. 

In the last of questionnaire respondents were required to give 
the infomation about thein job level, age, education, caste, 
family income, monthly salary, total experience, duration of 
stay in organization and number of promotions received. 

Analysis of Data 

The data were analysed in terms of univariate analyses 
which involved computing of Means and SDs.. All the variables 
were checked for their distributions and their degree of Skev/ness. 
Some of the variables, such as, influence network effectiveness 
and the level of aspiration had highly skewed distributions. 

Their response rate was also very low. These variables, there- 
fore, were dropped from the analysis. 

Inter variable correlations were computed to find out the 
n^ure and amount of relationship among various variables. Partial 
correlations v/ere computed to control for the effect of expectancy 
of success of influence tactics from the relationship of the 
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actual use of tactics with personal, interpersonal and 
organizational variables. This was done in order to 
determine the role of expectancy of success of influence 
tactics as an intervening variable. Regression analyses 
were performed to determine the relative contribution of 
antecedent variables in predicting the actual use of various 
upward influence tactics. 
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RESULTS 

The results of the present study are presented under three 
sections. Section I reports the distribution and univariate 
statistics on the use of eight upward influence tactics. Mean 
differences for levels of hierarchy, types of ovnership , type of 
organizations aiid for departments are also discussed. Section II 
presents the zero-order correlations between individual, inter- 
personal and organizational variables and the use of influence 
tactics for the total sample, as well as, for the sub-groups. 

Section III deals v/ith the results of Multiple Regression Analyses 
and the first order partial correlations which have been performed 
to test the theoretical model of this study. 

Section I : Means and Standard Deviations of the 

Use of Upward Influence Tactics. 

As stated, one important objective of this study was to 
determine the relative use of different tactics \vhich subordinates 
employ to influence sLiperiors. Means and Standard Deviations for 
the use of eight upv/ard influence tactics are reported in Table 5. 

As the means of influence tactics showj according to the 
respondents, subordinates most often used ingratiation and 
persuasion tactics to influence their superiors. The upward 
influence tactics v/hich were used less frequently by the subordinates 
were wnistle blov/ing, v/ork-obst ruction and threat. In general, the 
Use of tactics v/as also associated with the ejapoctancy of success. 
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Table 5 : 


Use and E>:pectaricy of Success of Upv/ard Influence 
Tactics in the Ten Organizations (N = 344). 


Ranks 

Influence Tactics 

Use of Tactics 

Exi.eotanoy of 

1 

success of Tactics' 

Mean (SD) 

1 = Very Lov/ 

7 = Very I-ligh 

Mesn (SD) 

1 = Very Low 

7 = Very High 

1 

Ingratiation 

4.25 

4.74 



(1.70) 

(1.59) 

2 

Persuasion 

4»19 

4.27 



(1.82) 

(1.50) 

3 

Pressure 

3.48 

4.34 



(1.68) 

(1.54) 

4 

Informal Exchange 

3.39 

4.19 



(1.61) 

(1.53) 

5 

Upv/ard Appeal 

3.03 

3.69 



(1.60) 

(1.A3) 

6 

Threat 

2.56 

3.50 



(1.65) 

(1.56) 

7 

'< 1 0 r k 0 b £ t rue t i on 

2.36 

2.98 



(1.49( 

(l.3p) 

8 

V/hi st le 3 loving 

2.35 

3.04 



(1.50) 

(1.27) 

Note : 

1. i-. constant of 1 

has been added to the 

expectancy of succe.s, 


scores to make the scale comparable v/ith the use of tactic; 


2. Veilues reported in parantheses are SDs 
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The rank order correlation between means of the freauency of 
use and the e^jpectancy of success of influence tactics v/as found 
to be .97 ( P<loOl). H3^othesis 1 stated that persuasion and 
ingratiation would be used most frequently ahd threat, work 
obstruction and v/histle blov/ing less frequently by the subordina- 
-tes to influence their superiors in the Indian organizations. 

The results obtained were supportive of this hypothesis. 

Mean Differences in the Use of Upw ard Influence Tactics 

To find our idiether the perceived use of upv/ard influence 
tactics differed across hierarchies, ownership, types of organiza- 
tions and departments, comprisons. of means were made using the 
F-test. These results are reported in Tables 6 to 9. 

(a) Effect of Hierarchy ; Three hierarchical levels were compared 
with respect to the use of upward influence tactics, namely, v/orkers 
supervisors and managers. Table 6 shows that workers, in general, 
had higher overall means scores on the use of upward influence in 
comparison to supervisors and managers. However, in case of 
ingratiation significant mean differences were obtained (PC .01). 
Workers perceived that ingratiation was used significantly more 
often to influence their superiors than did the supervisors and 
managers. These results only partially supported our Hypothesis 
2(a). We had expected that coercive and manipulative tactics v/ill 
be used more often by workers than by supervisors and managers. 
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Table 6 


Means of the Use of Upward Influence Tactics as a Fuiiction of 
Levels of Hierarchy 


Influence Tactics 

Vforkers 

Mean(SD) 

(n=l96) 

Supervisor' s 
Mean (SD) 
(n=3l) 

Managers 
Mean (SD) 
(n=117) 

F 

Ingraitiation 

4.51 

3u48 

5.94 

5.17"' 


(1.76) 

(1.68) 

(1.54) 


Persuation 

4c 29 

4.19 

4.02 

.84 


(1.88) 

(1.87) 

(1.70) 


Pressure 

3.57 

3c03 

3.43 

1 .44 


(1.71) 

(1.38) 

(1.68) 


Informal Exchange 

3.53 

3c22 

3.20 

1 .65 


(1.67) 

(1.43) 

(1.54) . 


Upward Appeal 

3c03 

3.03 

3.01 



(1.61) 

(1.58) 

(1.59) 


Threat 

2.69 

2.45 

2.37^ 

1 .46 


(1.78) 

(1.48) 

(1.44) 


Work Obstruction 

2.48 

2.39 

2.16 

1.63 


(1.62) 

(1.33) 

(1.29) 


Whistle Blov.'ing 

2c48 

2.13 

2.18 

.15 


(1.62) 

(1.12) 

(1.34) 


Overall Upv;ard 

28.20 

25.35 

25.79 

3.87'' 

Influence 

(8.45) 

(7.81) 

(8.16) 



Note : *? < »0o'. 


**? .01 
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The raiilcljigs of file means on influence tactics indicated 
some difference in the most preferred and least preferred influence 
tactics for the three groups. V/orkers perceived using the 
ingratis-tion tactic most often followed by persuasion. Supervisors 
and managers perceived using the tactic of persuasion most often. 
This was follov/ed by ingratiation. Further, while manager perceived 
using work-obstruction tactic least, supervisors and workers 
perceived using v;histle blov/ing least. On the whole, for all the 
three groups, ingratiation and persuasion were the most commonly 
used tactics and threat , vrcirk obstruction and whistle blovrLng v/ere 
the least commonly used tactics to influence superiors. 

(b) Effect of Oygiership ; Table 7 gives means for the use of 
influence tactics in the Public sector Organizations and the 
Private Sector Organizations. It was found that respondents in 
the Public Sector Organizations as compared to Private sector 
Organizations had higher mean scores v/ith respect to all the 
influence tactics. In general, members of the Public Sector 
Organizations reported considerably more overall exercise of 
upward influence (M = 28.24) than the members of the Private 
Sector Organizations (M = 22.44). 

The results on the use of these tactics in the Public 
Sector and Private sector Organizations, except for persuasion, 
were in the predicted direction (see Hypothesis 2,b). We had 
hypothesized that manipulative and coercive tactics would be used 
more in the Public Sector Organizations and the persuasion tactics 



Table 7 
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Means of bhe Use of Upward Influence Tactics in 

Public Sector and Private Sector Organizations. 

Influence Tactics 

Public 

Mean (SD) 
(n=278) 

Private 

Mean (SD) 
(n=66) 

F 

Ingratiation 

4.36 

3.80 

5.59- 


(1.67) 

(1.78) 


Persuasion 

4.34 

3.54 

10.57*- 


(1.79) 

(1.81) 


Pressure 

3.59 

3.00 

6.64** 


(1.68) 

(1.59) 


Informal Exchange 

3.52 

2.84 

9.29** 

(1.59) 

(1.58) 


Upward Appeal 

3.11 

2.66 

4.22* 

(1.58) 

(1.64) 


Threat 

2.69 

2.00 

9.57** 


(1.70) 

(1.26) 


V/ork Obstruction 

2.47 

1.91 

7.64** 


(1.56) 

(1.09) 


V/histle Blov/ing 

2.43 

1.98 

4.91* 

(1.52) 

(1.31) 


Overall Use of 

28.24 

22.44 

27.64** 

Upward influence 

(8.19) 

(7.46) 



*P < o05 

**P .01 
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v/iH be employed more in "the Private Sector Organizations* Tiie 
pattern of the use of upv/ard influence is remarkebly the samie 
in both types of organizations, it is in their level of use tnat 
the tv;o types of Organizations were found to differ. 

(^) Effeot of Organization Type : To find out v/hether the use 
of influence tactics in the upv/ard direction was different in tlie 
Engineering and Textile Organizations mean differences in the use 
of various tactios were computed for the tv/o types of organizations. 
These results appear in Table 8. 

Table 8 shows that the Engineering Organizations, in 
comparision to the Textile Organizations, had lov/er means on all 
the influence tactics, except on whistle blowing. Engineering 
Organizations differed from the Textile Organizations in their 
significantly less use of the tactics of ingratiation, persuasion 
pressure and informal exchange. Further, total mean scores derived 
for both organizations showed that overall upv/ard influence, v/as 
exercised more in the Textile Organizations (Mean = 29.33) than in 
the Engineering Organizations (Mean = 25.30). The ranking of 
means on influence tactics indicated that both in Engineering, as 
v/ell asjin the Textile Organizations, ingratiation and persuasion 
were more commonly used, while threat, work obstruction and whistle 
blov/ing v/ere less commonly used tactics of subordinates to 
influence their superiors. 

C h) Effect of Department : The purpose for comparing the means 
of upv/ard influence tactics for different departments was to see 
v/hether the nature of function performed by the departments 
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Table 8 


Means of the Use of Upv/ard Influence in Engineering and Textile 
Organizations 


Influence Tactics 

Bngg. Orgs. 
Mean (SD) 
(n=l88) 

. Textile Orgs . 

Mean (SD) 

(n=l56) 

F 

Ingrati ation 

3.98 

4.58 

11.08 


( 1 . 61 ) 

(1.75) 


Persuasion 

3.86 

4.58 

13.93 


(1.78) 

(1.79) 

Pressure 

3.18 

3.83 

12.98*’'^ 


(1.62) 

(1.69) 


Informal Exchange 

3.11 

3.72 

12.54'''' 

(1.54) 

(1.63) 


Upward Appeal 

2.81 

3.29 

7.86 


(1.52) 

(1.65) 


Threat 

2.48 

2.65 

.83 


(1.55) 

(1.77) 


V/ork Obstruction 

2.26 

2.49 

2.03 


(1.37) 

(1.62) 

t 

Whistle Blowing 

2.60 

2.45 

1.45 

(1.39) 

( 1 . 61 ) 


Overall Upv/ard 



•5(- K' 

Influence 

25.30 

29.33 

20.99 


(8.32) 

(7.90) 



Note : **P < .01 
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influenced the exercise of upv/ard influence. Table 9 reports 
means and mean comparisons among six departments. In all depart- 
ments ingratiation and persuasion stood out as most frequently used 
tactics and threat, wrk obstruction and v/histle blowing as less 
frequently used upv;ard influence tactics. No differences in the 
use of eight influence tactics were found for the different 
departments. These results did not support Hypothesis 2(d), 
which stated that coercive and manipulative tactics v;ould be 
used more often in the service departments than in the production 
departments. Thus, departmental function had no influence on the 
use of various upward influence tactics. 

Summary ; Results of Section I suggest two things. Firstly, 
ingratiation and persuasion were the most frequently used upv/ard 
influence tactics, whereas threat, work obstruction and wliistle 
blowing v/ere the least frequently used upward influence tactics. 
Secondly, mean comparisons across levels of hierarchy showed that 
there were no differences in the use of influence tactics based 
on hierarchical level, except in case of ingratiation viiich was 
reported to be used more often by the workers than by the supervisors 
and managers. Significant differences on all the eight influence 
tactics were obtained between the Public and Private Sector 
Organizations. In the Textile Organizations , ingratiation, persuasion 
pressure, informal exchange and upward appeal tactics were used 
significantly more often than in the Engineering Organizations. 
Further, use of any of the influence tactics did not vary with 
different departmental functions. 
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Section II ; CORPIEIATES OF UPV/ARD 
INFLUENCE TACTICS 

This section deals with the analyses perfonned to examine 
the relationship of the use of eight influence tactics v.dth various 
individual, inteipersonal and organizational variables. Zero-order 
correlations of these variables for the total samples, as v;ell as, foi- 
the sub-groups based on hierarchy, ownership and organizational tyi^e 
are presented. 


Relationship of the use of Upv/ard Influence 
Tactics with Individual, Interpersonal and 
Organizational Variables for the total saniple. 

To examine the relationship of various individual, inter- 
personal and organizational variables with the use of upward 
influence tactics zero-order correlations were computed for the 
total sample. These correlations are reported in Tables 10 to 
14 . 

Individual Characteristics and Use of Upward Influence Tactxcs 

The individual characteristic variables v/ere grouped under : 

(a) Pov/er and Self-Esteem (Self Power, Relative Power, Weed for 
power, Global SelT^ssteem, and Occupational self-esteem); 

(b) Personal values (Aram, Dependence Proneness, Preference for 
Personalized Relations, Team Orientation, committment and Showing 
Off); (c) Personal Background (Age, Education, Caste and Family 
Income) and (d) Organizational Background (Job level, monthly salary, 
stay in Organization , Promotions Received and Experience). 
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Table 10 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Individual Cheracteristics 
and the Use oi Upward Influence Tactics (M = 344) 


Individual 

Characteristics 

i 

i 

I 

i 


Use of Upward Influence 

Tactics 


Persua 
si on 

rj 

1 ^ 
cd -H 

fciO cd 

! — 1 "P 

Threat 

V/ork 

Ob st rue 
-tion 

Inform 
al Ex- 
change 

Pressu 

-re 

w j 
•H 0 

Vs- 

J-— 

Up v/ar d 
Appeal 

Power and Self- 
esteem 

Self Power 

.11* 

-.05 

.10 

.07 

.01 

.01 

,15** 

! — ™ 

.09 

Relative Power 

.07 

-.07 

.10 

.10 

- .06 

-.06 

.07 

.04 

Need for Power 

.04 

- .06 

-.02 

-.06 

-.05 

-.08 ■ 

-.09 

-.10 

Global Self-esteem 

-.05 

-.09 

-.19 -.19 

-.10 

-.09 

-.22 

-.16 

Occupation self- 

-.05 

-.05 

-.13* 

-.10 

-.06 

-.01 

-.09 

-.08 

fisteem 

Personal Values 

Aram 

.03 

.13^ 

■ .04 

-.01 

-.02 

.06 

-.03 

-.04 

Dependence Prone 

-.08 

.03 

.06 

-.08 

-.03 

0 03 

-.07 

-.10 

-ness 

Preference for Per 
sonal Relations 

.02 

.07 

.05 

-.03 

.08 

.08 

.02 

-.01 

Team Orientation 

^** 

-.19 

-.10 

-.04 

* 

-.11 

-.08 

-.04 ^ 

-.09 

-.07 

Committment 

-.12 

-.16 -.14 

-.09 

-.10 

-.07 ' 

-.14 

-.01 

Showing Off 

.09 

.08 

-.05 

.03 

-.02 

-.04 . 

-.03 

-.05 

Personal Background 

Age 

-.11 

-.09 

-.07 

-.03 

-.05 ' 

-.06 

0-01 

-.07 

Education 

-.04 

-.05 

-♦03 

-.03 

-.06 

.00 

-.03 

-.01 

Caste 

.10 

.06 

.03 

.03 

.05 

.04 ' 

-.05 

.00 

Family Income 

-.07 

-.18 -.07 

-.04 

-.09 

-.08 ■ 

-.05 

-.04 

Organizational 

Background 

Job Level 

-.07 

-.16*'''-. 09 

-.10 

-.09 ' 

-.04 -.10 

-.01 

M on t h ly s al ar y 

-.09 

-.18**-. 06 

-.10 

•jf 

-.11 

-.13' • 

-.09 

-.07 

Stay in Organization 

-.09 

-.09 

-.08 

-.06 ■ 

-.08 • 

-.06 ■ 

-.03 

-.10 

Promotions received 








-.12 

-.14 

-.13 ' 

-.13 ■ 

-.20 . 

-.24 ■ 

-.16 

-.18 

Experience 

-.10 

-.11* 

-.12* 

-.10 . 

-.10 . 

-.08 . 

-.07 

-,14 


*P < .05; **p-< ,01 









Correlations obtained botv/een these measures of individual 
characteristics and the use of upward influence tactics are 
reported in Table 10. 

The table reveals that among the power and self-esteem 
variables, global self esteem was largely associated with the 
use of various upward influence tactics such that lower was the 
global self esteem more frequent was the use of strong coercive 
tactics. It was also noted that individuals, who perceived 
themselves as having more power and who tended to be low on 
occupational self-esteem, were more likely to use strong coercive 
tactics to influence superiors. 

Among the personal values, team-orientation and committment 
were frequently associated with the use of mardpulative and strong 
coercive tactics of upward inf luence> whereas 'Aram* was found 
positively associated only withthe use of ingratiation tactics. 

t 

Other values, such as, dependence proneness and preference for 
personalized relations were, in general, not related vdth the 
exercise of upv/ard influence. The negative relationship of team 
orientation and committment with influence tactics suiggested that 
less was the value placed on team work and committment, more 
frequent was the use of manipulative and strong coercive tactics. 

It was also found that personal background variables were 
not frequently associated with the use of influence tactics. 
However, orga^iizational background variables, such as, monthly 
salary, number of promotions received and experience v/ere 
associated with the use of upv/ard influence tactics. It was also 
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found that less v/ere the number of promotions received, more 
frequent v/as the use of manipulative and strong and v/ee.k coercive 
tactics. 

Relationship Betv/een Interpersonal Variables end Use of Up>/ard 
Influence Tactics 

The correlations obtained for interpersonal trvist and 
interpersonal attraction with the use of various upward influence 
tactics were uniformally low. The results indicated that greater 
was the trust in and attraction for the superior, less frequent 
was the use of manipulative and such coercive tactics as informal 
exchange and pressure. Interpersonal trust and attraction were 
not found to influence the use of persuasion and other coercive 
tactics, suci'i as, threat, work obstruction and whistle blovnng 
(Table 11) . 

Relations hip Between Organizational Process Variables and the Use 
of Upv^ard influence Tactics 

Zero order correlations of organizational process variables 

f 

with the use of upward influence tactics are reported^ in Table 12. 
None of the process variables, except Union-management relations, 
correlated v/ith the use of persuasion tactics. Three of the 
organizational process variables, namely, uni on- management relatioi 
political basis of rewards and political basis of punishment v/ei‘e 
found associated with the use of various upward influence tactics 
Better Union-management relations discouraged, v/hereas greater 
politicalization of rewards and punisiiments encouraged the use o_ 
manipulative and most of the coercive influence tactics in the 
exercise of upv/ard influence. It was also found that suppoitj.'/e 
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Table 11 

Zero-Order Correlations Between Inteipersonal 
Variables and Use of Upward Influence Tactics 
(N=3^^) 


Inter- 


Use 

Of Upward Influence Tactics 

f 


personal 

variables 

i 

Persu 

asion 

Ingra 

tiati 

-on 

Threat 

Work 

Obstr 

uctio 

-n 

Infor 

-mal 

Excha 

nge 

Press 

-ure 

Whist- 

le 

b levy- 
ing 

Upv/ard 

Appeal 

Trust 

.05 

-.iV* 

-.05 

-.04 

-.17"" 

-.12* 

-.02 

0 

' 

Attract- 

-ion 

.08 

-.13* 

-.04 

o 

• 

I 

-.11* 

-. 12 " 

-.05 

-.09 


^«'P< .05 


,0l 
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Table 12 

Zero-Order Correlations Betv/een Organizational 
■r'rocess Variables and the Use of Upward Influence 
Tactics (i; = 344) 


Organiza 
-tional 
Process 
Variables I 


Use of Upward 

L Influence Tactics 

Persu I 
a si on 

) J 

i 

Ingra 

ion 

Threat 

’.'/o rk 

Obstrc 

-ction 

Infer 

-mal 

Excha 

I -nge _ 

Press ! 
-ure I 

V/hi st 
-le 

Blov.*- ’ 
ing 

Upward 

Appeal 

I 


Supervisory 

Leadership 

• 

o 

ro 

-.19 

-.07 

-.10 

-.14 

-.15 

1 

• 

0 

ViJ 

-.03 

Peer 

Leadership 

-.04 

* 

-.13 

-.03 

* 

-.11 

-.05 

-.09 

-.04 

-.02 

Organiza- 

tional 

Climate 

,01 

-.11 

-.04 

-.10 

-.07 

-.17 

-.03 

-.04 

Union 

Management 

Relations 

^ / ** 

-•.14 

-.23 

, -Tt* 

-.14 

-.16 

-.12* 

-.23 

-.12* 

-. 15 ' 

Performance 

Based 

Rev/ards 

-.02 

-.21 

-.09 

-.07 

-.12* 

- . 1 2* 

-.04 

-.01 

Performance 

Based 

Punisliments 

.01 

-.01 

-.03 

-. 13 '' 

-.10 

-.04 

-.01 

-.08 

Politics 

Based 

Rewards 

.07 

** 

.31 

** 

.21 

. 16 ^" 

•it* 

.23 

.25 

^■it* 

.16 

.10 

Politics 

Based 

Punishments 

.03 

.24^^ 

.20 

. 15 "" 

.24** 

.24** 

. l-'St-it 

.15 

.08 


’*P<C .05 


.01 
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Supervisory afid peer leadership and supportive organizational 
climate v/ere associated v/ith the less frequent use of ingratiation 
and pressureo Further, performance basis of rev/ard was found 
associated v;ith upward influence tactics such that less v/as the 
emphasis on performance in distribution of rev/ards, more frequent 
v/as the use manipulative and v;eai^ coercive tactics. 


Relationship B etween Organizational Structure Variables- and Use 
of Upward influence Tactics 

Among the six organizational structure variables, only two 
variables, najaiely, total amount of control and slope of control 
were found correlated, although these correlations v/ere low v.dth 
a large number of upward influence tactics (Table 13). ^t v/-as 
found that as the total amount of control in organization weiit up 
the use of various strong coercive tactics of upv/ard influence 
decreased. Thus, perception of greater mutual influence across 
hierarchical levels restricted the exercise of upv/ard influence 
through negative influence tactics. The correlations obtained 
for slope of control also showed that steeper control gradients 
were negatively associated with the use ofnegative influence 


t ac t i c s . Ho weve r , 
influence tactics, 
also found that as 
so did the use of 


they did not ixifluence the use of positive 
namely, persuasion and ingratiation. Iz v;as 
the control of unions in orgar-izations increa.sed, 
some negative aiid manipulative influence tactics. 


Relationship Between Bases of Fewer and the 
Tactics. 


- 

v- Lf 


U'd Influence 


Of the five bases of p 
referent pov;er and coercive p 
with the exercise of upv/ard 1 


ower, only tv;o oases 
ov.-er v/ere found some 
nfluence (Table 11). 



J 
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Table 13 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Organizational 
Structure and Use of Upv/ard Influence Tactics (r';-34A) 



r 

Use of Upv/j 

ard 

Influence 

5 Tactics 



Organizational 

1 

! O 

a i 

o 1 

1 

"cO 

f 

o 

< — i 

! ^ 

0 

bO 

' Q} 


b:-) ’ 

C 1 

'cO 1 — i 

Structure 

1 

•H 

0 i 


•H 

C 


-p 


C'j -J 



a 

i ^ 


*P 


Cu 

CT 

CO 




1 CO 

CO 

s:! 


O 

o 


w 

‘H 

O 

p, 



•H 

H 


p 


o 

(D 


H 

pj <K 


cn 

■H 





X 


% 

r-'i:} 




tO 



4-> 

M 

rq 

i 




0) 

Jh 



c/3 







Oh 



o 

X) 












o 









H 






i 


1 

, i 



Decentralization 
of Decision 
Mailing 

.05 

-.14* 

.04 

.08 -.02 - 

.07 

o^ 

o 

• 

.04 

Centralization 
of Viork Operati- 
ons 

.02 

.11* 

.07 

.01 .09 

.11* 

-.01 

.01 

Foimalization 

.05 

-.02 

-.07 - 

.20** .00 - 

.05 

-.12* - 

. 14 

Total amount 
of Control 

-.09 

-.09 

* 

-.11 - 

.12 -.15 - 

.10 

-.11* - 

.07 

Slope of 

Control 

.04 

-.03 

-.13"" - 

.16 -.15 - 

.14*' 

C.18**- 

.14' 

Control of 

Unions 

.05 

* 

.11 

.17** 

.06 .02 

.12* 

.10 

.10 


*p < .05; 


**p<: .01 
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Table 1^ 

Zero-Order Correlations Between Bases of Power and the 
Use of Up'v/ard Influence Tactics (N = 344) 


Bases of Power 


Use 0 

f Upwai 

I’d Influence 

Tactic 

s 


Persua 

sion. 

Ingra - 
tiation 

Threat 

1 

Vtork 

Obstru- 

ction 

Informial 

Exchange 

CD 1 

CG 

W 

0 

^ ! 

d. 1 

0 to 

■p‘d 

00 is: 

O 

12 : pq 

1 

Upv/ard 

Appeal 

I 

I 

Expert pov/er 

.01 

-.02 

-.08 

00 

o 

• 

1 

-,08 

-.05 

-.09 . 

-.02 

Rev/ard Pov;er 

-.05 

-.04 

-.01 

-.06 

-.01 

-.01 

-.03 -.01 

Coercive Pov^er 

-.03 

.08 

.06 

.08 

.14 .Id 

.07 • 

-.01 

Referent Pov/er 

-.02 

-.10 

-.l6''*-.06 

-.04 

-.01 

-.02 

.00 

Legitimate Power 

.07 

.04 

-.04 

.01 

-.01 

-.05 

-.05 • 

-.02 


*P < .05 


**P < .01 
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obtained for coercive and referent bases of pov/er sugaost taat 
greater perception of coercive base of pov/er increased the use of 
v/eak coercive tactics, v/hereas greater referent pov/er decreased 
the use of threats. 

Sununary : The correlational results obtained for variables grouped 
as 'Pov/er and Self esteem’ partially supported our Hyroothesis 4. 

The relationship of global self esteem with coercive upward 
influence tactics provided partial support to the second part 
of the Hypothesis 4 in which an association of higher self-esteem 
v/ith less frequent use of rnginipulative and coercive influence 
tactics was- postulated. However, it did not provide any support 
to the first part of the same hypothesis in which a positive 
relationship of self-esteem with more frequent use of persuasive 
tactics was predicted. Positive correlations of perception of 
one’s ov/n power v/ith more frequent use of persuasion contradicted 
to a great extent, the second part of the Hypothesis 3 in v/hich 
greater perception of one’s own power was predicted to be associated 
with less use of persuasive tactics. Among the values, the relation- 
-ships of tegm orientation and committment with influence tactics 
s\jpported the second part of the Hypothesis 6^^ but contradicted the 
first part of the same hypothesis. It was predicted that greater 
team orientation and committment will be related v/ith more frequent 
use of the persuasive tactics and less frequent use of manipulative 
and coercive tactics. Support for the first part of the Hypotheses 
6^ relating to more frequent use oif manipulative . tactics with more 
concern for ’ aram' was also found from the correlations with the 
use of upward influence tactics. 
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In case of interpersonal variables, greater trust and 
attraction for superiors was found associated with less frequent 
use of ingratiation, informal exchange and pressure tactics. This 
provided partial support to Hypothesis 7, in v/hich interpersonal 
trust and interpersonal attraction were hypothesized to be associa- 
ted with less frequent use of manipulative and coercive influence 
tactics. 

The pattern of correlations obtained for organizational 
variables provided strong support to the Hypotheses related to 
Union-management relations (Hypothesis 8^^) , politicalization of 
rewards and punishments (Hypothesis 8^^) and slope and total aJ^iount 
of control (Hypothesis 9^). From these correlations, partial 
support for the Hypotheses related to leadership and organizational 
climate (Hypothesis 8a) performance basis of rewards (Hypothesis 8b) . 
and control of unions (Hypothesis 9c) was also found. In these 
hypotheses an association of better union management relations, 
supportive leadership, supportive organizational climate, more 
emphasis on performance basis of rewards and greater slope and 
total amount of control with less frequent use of manipulative 
and coercive influence tactics, and of greater politicalization 
of rewards and punishments and greater control of unions with more 
frequent use of coercive influence tactics was postulated. Moreover, 
basis of pov;er did not affect much the exercise of upward influence. 
Correlations obtained for bases of power provided a weak and partial 
support to hypotheses related to coercive power (Hypothesis I0a) and 
referent power (Hypothesis lOb) . 
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Dimensional Analysis of Influence Tactics 

Th.e correlational analyses of eight upv^-ard influence vrith 
various individual, interpersonal and organizational! variables 
for the total sample revealed that a number of variables v/ere 
associated vdth threat, v/ork obstruction and viiistle blov.dng but 
not v/ith other tactics, similarly, some v/ere more associated v;ith 
pressure, upv/ard appeal and informal exchange than v/ith other 
tactics. A few variables were found associated only with persuasion 
and/or ingratiation tactics. To get a clearer overall picture an 
attempt v;as made to group the influence tactics. For this purpose, 
correlations among various upward influence tactics v;ere computed. 
These correlations are reported in Table 15. The table siiows that 
all the eight upv/ard influence tactics were positively related to 
each other. Hov/ever, the strength of correlations of a tactic v/ith 
other tactics varied. These data were, therefore, cluster analysed 
to see whether there were any dimensions along v/iiich the influence 
tactics clustered. . 

The correlograai teciuiicque for clustering variables, as 
suggested by Andrew and V/ithey (1976), was used for this purpose. 

A cut off point of r = .45 v/as taken. Correla.tions greater than 
.45 v/ere clotted as shown in Figure 2. Figure 2 suggested three 
groupings, among the influence tactics. They have been called 
Cluster I, Cluster II and Cluster III. Details about these 
Clusters are as given belov/. 
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Table 15 

Correlations Among Upv/ard Influence Tactics 


Up v/ard 

Influence 

Tactics 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

1 . Persuasion 

1 .00 







2. Ingraitiation 

r- ** 

.51 1 

.00 






3. Threat 

.19** 

.56** 

1.00 





4 . V/ork 

Obstruction 

oil* 

.29** 

.64** 

1.00 




5. Informal 
Exchange 

o20** 

, ** 
.41 

.45** 

.44** 

1.00 



6, Pressure 

.20** 

; 

,40 

.36** 

.38** 

.60 

1.00 


7. V/histle 
Blowing 

„ ** 
.21 

_ ^ *K' ‘iJ- 

.30 

.63** 

.55 

.49** 

, 

,40 

1 .00 

8. Upv/ard Appeal 

.27 

.p1 

.40** 

.34 

.46** 

CO 

• 

.56 1.00 


*P < .05 


<. .01 
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GlLi,sieil_I (Manipulative Tactics): This cluster includes the 
tactics of persuation and ingratiation. As see:i in Figure 2 > 
they hao. corre-i-ations above •AS between theiP. and less than •AS 
vnth other tactics • Together they were named as manipulative 
tactics* The reasons for calling them manipulative tactics 
v/ere; (i) that ingratiation tactics have been frequ&ntly 
interpreted as manipulative tactics by several, researchers 
(Jones, 196A; Porter, et al* , 1981; Pandey, 1980; TripatnL, 1981) 
Persuasion, especially, in organizational context is nothing more 
than affect uisnipulation by twisting facts and presenting them 
in a positive manner* The coefficient alpha for this cluster 
was • SA • 

Cluster II (strong Coercive Tactics): This cluster includes three 
influence tactics, namely, threat, work obstruction and whistle 
blowing. They correlated highly among themselves, and not as 
highly vdth other tactics. This cluster of tactics was labelled 
"Strong coercive tacticsH. ICipnis,et al, (1980) have grouped 
similar tactics as strong tactics. These tactics have greater 
potentiality of harming the target person. The coefficient alpha 
for this cluster v/as ,82, 

Cluster III (Vfeak Coercive Tactics): This cluster included such 
tactics as pressure, i:pv/ard appeal and informal exchange. Figure 
2 shows that they are more homogenious among themselves than wltti 
other tactics. Although, upward appeal had higher correlation 


v/ith whistle blovdng than with pressure and informal exchange. 
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Figure 2 

A Gorrelogram of Influence Tactics 
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yet it did not fall vdth v^riistle blowing as iu did noa correl;:ta 
with the other tv/o tactics, namely, threat and work obstrvccticn. 

By definition, upv/ard appeal is subordinates request to higher 
authorities to help him. It is used to exert a little pressure 
on the immediate boss. Thus, pressures, informal exchange aiid 
upward appeal limit the freedom of the decision mailer by creating 
infomal pressure or fear. Therefore, these tactics v;ere labelled 
as ''V/eaiv coercive tactics". Internal consistency anong these throe 
tactics as indicated by coefficient alpha v/as .50, 

These three clusters, nanely^ manipulative tactics, strong 
coercive tactics and weak coercive tactics.- have been used in 
further correlational analyses_, except in case of partial 
correlation. 


Relationship of Upward Influence Tactic s 

v/ ith Individual, Interpersonal and 

Organizational Variables by Hierarchy. 

Three clusters of upward influence tactics, namely, 
maiiipulative tactics, strong coercive tactics and v;eak coercive 
tactics were correlated with individual, interpersonal and 
organizational variables for the three hierarchical levels, 
namely, v/orkers (W) , Supervisors (S) and marragers (M). Separate 
correlations for the three levels of hierarchy were computed to 
see viiether correlates of upv/ard influence tactics and their 
nature of relationship with these tactics were the same or 
different for workers, supervisors and maJ^iagers. These cQrrelcj.tion& 
are reported in Tables 16 to 20, 
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Individual characteristics and Upward Iniluetice Tactics ; 

As seen in Table 16 , none of the power and self-esteea 
variables was found associated with the exercise of upv/ard 
influence in case of supervisors. However, in case of v/orlcers 
and managers, these variables v/ere largely associated with 
coercive tactics, especially, strong coercive tactics. But 
their relationship with coercive influence tactics was different 
for workers and managers. Higher score on self perception of 
power and relative power was associated vnth more frequent use of 
strong coercive tactics in case of workers but not in case of 
managers. Similarly, high need for pov/er correlated v/ith less 
frequent use of both the strong and weak coercive tactics in case 
of managers only. It was only global self esteem which influenced 
the exercise of upward influence by v;orkers and managers in the 
same manner. It was found that lower was the self-esteera more 
frequent was the use of strong coercive tactics in both v/orkers 
and managers to influence superiors. 

Personal values were more frequently found associated with 
the Use of manipulative tactics than with the use of strong coercive 
tactics in case of workers and managers. The pattern of relation- 
ship obtained v/ith influence tactics suggested some similarities atid 
some differences across the levels of hierarchy in exercise of 
upward influences. It was found that less importance given to team 
work correlated with frequent use of manipulative tactics in case 
of vKJrkers and managers, but not in case of supervisors. V.hile 
greater committment was associated with less frequent use oi 
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manipulative tactics in case of v/orkers, it v/as fo-oni associated 
v/ith less frequent use of strong coercive tactics in case of 
managers. Further, greater im^portance to 'eras' correlated v.'ith 
frequent use of manipulative tactics but only for managers. 
Relationship oi showing off v/ith manipulative tactics, in case of 
supervisors, v/as contrary to that found for the v/orr.ers . 

Personal background variables, such as, age, education, 
caste and family income were not associated v/itn the exercise of 
upward influence in case of workers and supervisors. In case of 
managers, it was found that higher age and lov/er caste led to 
less frequent use of manipulative tactics. Of the organizational 
background variables, low monthly salary and less experience v/ere 
associated with more frequent use of manipulative tactics in case 
of managers. Whereas, in case of workers, fev/er number of 
promotions received encouraged the use of these tactics. These 
variables v/ere not found associated with the use of maiipulative 
tactics in case of supervisors. It v/as also found that job level 
only; in case of v/orkers, v/as associated with coercive tactics such 
that lov/er was the job level more frequent was the use of strong 
and v/eak coercive tactics. Further, larger number of promotions 
received discouraged the use of weak coercive tactics in all the 
three groups. Hov/ever, longer stay in the orga/iization influenced 
the use of v/eak coercive tactics in supervisors only. 

Interpersonal Factors and Uov/ard influence 

None of the interpersonal variables, in case of v/orkers, 
v/as found correlated v/ith the use of lipv/ard influence tactics. 



'-Order Correlations Between Interpersonal Variables and Use of Upward Influence 
ics for Workers (n = 196), Supervisors (n = 31) and Managers (n = 117) 
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In case ox supervisors, interpersonal attx’action ccrrelated '..'it;. 
th.e use oi iniluence tactics such that greater v/as the attraction 
tov/ard superior more freauent was the use of manipulative tacaics 
Inteipersonal trust and attraction, in case of maiiagers, correl-.roe 
v/ith both strong and v/eak coercive tactics. It v:as found tnat 
v;ita greater trust in superior strong and week ocercive tactics 
were used less often to influence him. Similarly, with greater 
attraction tov/ards superior, weak coercive tactics w'ere used less 
often. It v/as also found that interpersonal trust correlated 
negatively v/ith the use of weak coercive tactics, in case of 
managers, whereas, it correlated positively in case of supervisors 


Organizational Process Variables and Upv/ard Influence Tactics : 

Table 18 shows that organizational process variables w^ere 
associated widely and strongly with the use of various up.v/ard 
influence tactics in case of managers. It was found that vlth 
the increase in the politicalization of reward and punishments 
the use of various manipulative and coercive influence tactics 
also went up. Greater emphasis on performance basis of rewards 
and better uni on- management relations led to less frequent use 
of manipulative and coercive influence tactics. V/tiereas, 
supportive supervisory leadership and supportive organizational 
climate led to less frequent use of weak coercive influence 
tactics only. In case of workers, better union-management 
relations and greater politicalization of rewards were found 
associated with the less frequent use of manipulative tactics. 

In case of supei'visors , poor -union-management relatiqns correlated 
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v/itri the frequent use of sti'ong coercive tactics. Czi.er or,- srsL- 
zational process variables, in case of workers end suuer'/isors , 
v/ere noz found associated with the exercise of usv/ard influence 
tactics in general. 

Organizational Structural Variables and Up ward I nfluence Tuc o: i c s : 

Large nuiiiber of organizational structure variaoles v/ere 
found associated, p art icu lari ly , v/ith the use of coercive influa'^-ce 
tactics. Greater total amount of control correlated v/ith the less 
frequent use of both manipulative and coercive influence tactics 
in case of v/orlcers. V/hereas;in case of supervisors, it correlated 
with the more frequent use of coercive tactics. Greater control 
of Unions . v/as associated with more frequent use of manipulative 
and weak coercive tactics of upv/ard influence. It was found tin.t 
higher v/as the control of unions greater v/as the use of manipula- 
tive and coercive influence tactics. Hov/ever, this finding, in 
general, is more true in case of managers than in case of 
supervisors. Table 19 also shows that greater degree of forraali- 
zation and steeper slope of control led to less frequent use of 
coercive influence tactics. Hov/ever, this finding v/as true only 
for workers and managers but not for supervisors, in case of 
supervisors, greater formalization was found associated vn-th more 
frequent use of v/eak coercive tactics. 

Bases of p ov/er and Upward influence Tactics : 

Table 20 shows that bases of power were, in general, not 
associated v/ith the exercise of upward influence. Of the five 
bases of pov/er, only referent power was associated v/ith less 
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frequent use of manipulative tactics in case of v/orkers. 

Summ ary : a large number of significant correlations of uo',.'ard 
influence tactics v/ith individual, inteipersonal and orgsni-a- 
tional variables v/ere found for v/orkers and au-..dsrs t'la;- foi' 
supervisors. Pov/er and self-esteaii variables did not infiu-v,-;:ce 
the use of manipulative tactics in all the three groups. 

Hov/ever, frequent coercive influence attempts v/ere associated 
v/ith greater perception of one’s ov/n pov/er and greater relative 

f 

pov/er in the case of \jorkers and with lov/ need for pov/er in tiie 
Case of managers. Low self esteea led to frequeiit use of strong 
coercive tactics in groups of v\orkers and managers but not in the 
group of supervisors. Personal values, such as, team oricn cation , 
committment, and shov/ing off were more often associated v/iti. the 
use of manipulative tactics. The relationship of showing off 
vdth the manipulative tactics, in case of supervisors, was found 
to be different as compared to workers. 


Personal background variables were not important in the 
exercise of irov/ard influence. Hov/ever, orga/iizational background 
variables v/ere found associated v/ith the use of mu/iipulativo end 
v/ealc coercive tactics. Their relationships v/ith mcnipulative 
tactics were more true for managers. The less use of weak 
coercive tactics was associated with higher monthly salary and 
greater number of promotions received. Job level influenced tiie 
use of strong and v/eak coercive tactics, but only in case of ttie 
workers. Interpersonal trust v/tiich led to decrease in the use o'.' 
coercive tactics in managers v/as found to increase th.eir use i/i 


supervisors 
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Orga^iiiational process variables vere io’an.d .aore fx‘e';;v.Ga'ci’/ 
associated, v/i'th various upward, influence tactics in case of 
managers but not in case of Vi/orkers and. suu o rvi so rs * Oreater 
politicalization of rev/ards and poor union-.aruiaga:.- 3 nts rel'.tion.s 
led to an increase in the use of only .Tu.nipulative/in ■..•orders. 
Organiuational process variables, however, v/ere not ij.n.pox’tcnt in 
exercising upward influence in case of supervisoi's. Structural 
Variables v;ere largely associated mth the use of upward influence 
tactics in all the three groups. While the nature of relationsiiip 
of total amoimt of control and formalization v;as the same for 
workers and managers, it was found different in case of supervisors. 
Bases of power were not associated vnth the use of tactics in oil 
the three groups. 

Relationship of Individual, Interpersonal a nd 
O rganizational Variables with Use of Upward 
influence Tactics in Engineering and Textile 
Organ i zations 

As discussed in section I, we found that the use of some 
upward influence tactics differed significantly in the Engineering 
and Textile Organizations. In order to see whether the correlates 
of upward influence tactics v/ere different for Engineering and 
Textile Organizations, zero order correlations of manipulative 
tactics, strong coercive tactics and weak coercive tactics with 
individual, interpersonal and organizational variable were 
computed. These correlations are reported in Tabic 21 to 25. 
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Individual Charac teristics and Use of Upv/a: 


Table 21 slnov;s that none of the oov/er 


iia-ua.ce t: 




variables v/as related v/ith the use of uov/ard i:-f--.aa*o._- aaoaias 
in Textile Organizations. However, in the i:uiae-:.rinr 
Orgarizations the influence of power end solf-esoae;.. varir.oles 


in exercising upward influence v/as more _jer/asive. Hign 
global self esteem v/as associated with the less frequent use 
of all the influence tactics. Low need for power led to the 
frequent use of manipulative and wea'ic coercive tactics a/id 
higlier perception of self power led to the frequenz use of the 
strong coercive tactics in the Engineering Organization but 
not in the Textile Organizations. 


Among the personal values, team orientation was 
associated v/ith the use of manipulative tactics iri both the 
organizations. However, v/iiile greater committment correlated 
with the less frequent use of all the influence tactics in the 
hngineering Organizations, it did not in the Textile Orga'iiza- 
tions. It v/as also noted that greater importance to 'arai;i' 
and ' shov/ing off were associated vd.th the more frequent use 
of manipulative tactics in the Textile Organizations but not 
in the Engineering Organizations. 


and mcn 
such th 
salary. 


Organizational background variables, 
thly salary were associated v/izh the 
at lower was the ^ob level and less 
more- frecuent v/as tne use of strong 


such as , gob level 
"■ •' ■ X ' \ 'vj ■ c b ■' '■ c'c ^ ^ ' 
./as zne eionthly 
coercive taczics 
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Table 21 

Zero-Order Correlations Between Individual Characteristics and Use 
of Upward Influence Tactics in Engineering and Textile Organizations 


Individual 

Use of Upward influence Tactics 

Characteristics 

Engineering Urganisa- 

Textile 

' Organizations 


-tions 

(n = 188) 

(n 

= 156) 



Manipu 

Strong 

! Vfeak 

Manipu 

Strong 

Weak 


lative 

Coerci 

Coercive 

lative 

Coerci 

Coercive 


Coerci 

-ve 

Tactics 

Coerci 

-ve 

Tactics 


-ive 

Tactic 


-ve 

Tactic 



Tactics 

-s 


Tactics 

-s 


Power and Self-Esteem 
Self Perception of 


* 




-.04 

Power 

.08 

.15 

.10 

-.00 

.11 

Relative Power 

.01 

.08 

.02 

.04 

.15 

-.04 

Need for Power 

/ ^ 

-.14 

-.10 

-. 16 * 

.12 

-.03 

-.04 

Ulobal Self-esteem 

r-* 

-.15 

-.30 

-.19** 

.05 

-.13 

-.01 

Occupational Esteem 
Personal Values 

-.07 

-.12 

-.12 

.01 

.18 

-.11 

.04 


-.00 

-.08 

. .01 

.07 

.00 

Dependence Proneness 

-.05 

-.05 

-.04 

.00 

-.01 

-.08 

Preference for 

Personal Relations 

.04 

-.01 

.08 

.06 

.03 

.02 

Team Orientation 

-.is"" 

-.08 

-.08 

-.17 

-.09 

-.06 

Committment 

-.15" 

-.24 

-.21** 

-.14 

\d 

-.03 

.10 

Showing Off 

Personal Background 

.09 

-.10 

-.06 

.19 

.08 

.03 

Age 

-.11 

-.09 

-.01 

o03 

-.04 

-.05 

Education 

- .06 

.07 

-.04 

.01 

— . 13 

.02 

Caste 

.07 

.03 

.04 

.05 

-.05 

-.06 

Family Income 

-.06 

.13 

.04 

-.11 

-.10 

-.02 

Organizational Background 





Job Level 

-.15 

o0l 

- .06 

-.05 

-.31 -.09 

-.25** -.09 

Monthly Salary 

-.09 

.05 

-.02 

-.03 

Stay in Organization 
Promotions Received 

-.09 

-.12 

-.16 -.08 

-.21 -.15 

.07 

-.02 

.12 

-.05 

.00 

-.23 

Ejqperience 

-.10 

-.13 

-.05 

.02 

.02 

-.05 


*P ^ *05; 

<1 *01 
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ill the Organizations. But this v/as rot iound tr'uo 

in case of the Engineering Organizations. In Ingineerin.-; 
Organizations fev/er number of promotions received correlated 
with more frequent use of both strong and v/e-ah coercive 
influence tactics. Whereas, in the Textile Organizations it 
correlated only with the frequent use of v/eak coercive 
tactics. 


Interpersonal Variables and the Use of Upv/ard I nfluence Tactic s : 

Hone of the interpersonal variables v/as found related 
with the use of upward influence tactics in the D'lgineering 
Organizations. In Textile Organizations only interpersonal 
trust was associated vdth the upward influence tactics. It was 
found, greater v/as the trust in the supervisor the less frequent 
v;as the use of weal^ coercive influence tactics (Teible 22). 


Organizational Process Variables and the use of Upv/ard Influence 
Tactics : ~ 

Table 23 indicates that orgamzational process variables 
were significantly associated vath upward influence in both 
Textile and Engineering Organizations. Hovjever, their influence 
on use of various upv/ard influence tactics v/as much frequent 
and stronger in the Engineering Organizations than in the Textile 
Orgaiiizations. Three organizational process variables wiiicii 
correlated \n.th upv/ard influence in both Eiigineering and Textile 
Organizations, v/ere political basis of rev/ards, political basis 
of punisimnents and union-management relations. To the extent, 
political considerations in giving rev/ards and punishments v/ere 
greater atid union-management relations were poorer, the use of 
various manipulative and coercive Influence tactics to influence 
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Table 22 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Interpersonal Variables and 
b’se of Upward Influence Tactics in Engineering and Textile 
Organisations 


Interpersonal 

Variables 


Use of Upward Influence Tactics 


Engine € 
-satior 

3 ring Organi 

13 (n = 188) 

Textile Organisations 
(n = 156) 

Manipu- 

lative 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

WeaK 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Manipula- 

tive 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

0 

• 

1 

.03 

1 

• 

o 

-.01 

-.11 

-.19 

1 

• 

o 

.05 

-.08 

.03 

-.15 

-o15 


Trust 


Attraction 


* P .05; 
**P .01 
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Table 23 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Organizational Process Variables 
and Use of Upv/ard Influence Tactics in Engineering ana Textile 
Organizations 


0 rganizational 

Process Variables 


Use of Upv/ard 

Influence Tactics 

Engineering Organi 
-zations (n = 188) 

Textile Organizati ons 
(n = 156) 


Manipu- 

lative 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Manipu- 

lative 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Supervisory Leader- 
-ship 

-.10 

.03 

-.06 

-.12 

-.17* 

-.18 

Peer Leadership 

-.12 

-.12 

1 

• 

o 

-.07 

.03 

-.08 

Organizational Climate 

-.09 

-.06 

-.14" 

-.04 

-.08 

-.12 

Performance Based 
Rewards 

-.10 

.02 

i 

• 

o 

-.14 

-.17* 

-. 16 * 

Politics Based Rewards 

-rl** 

.32 .21 .34 

.08 

.20* 

.10 

Performance -^ased 
Punishment 

-.04 

-.15 

-.10 

-.02 

.01 

.01 

Politics Based 
Punishment 

.2?"^* .17* 

.26"" 

.03 

.23*" .20* 

U.M, Relations 

-.22^* -.25*" -.23"" 

-.18* 

-.05 

-.14 


*P .05; 

.01 
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superiors v/as more frequent. It was more true in case of the 
rjngineeriri^ Orgemi sat ions than for the Textile Organizations, 

In case of the Textile Organizations, politicalization of rev/jurus 
and punistiments dj.d not influence the use of manipulative tactics. 
Also the union-management relations did not influence the use 
coercive tactics. It v/as also noticed that performance based 
rev/ards mattered in the Textile Organizations but did not in 
case of the ihigineering Organizations. However, performance 
based punisliments had no such effect. Similarly supportive 
supervisory leadership mattered in restricting the use of 
coercive upv/ard influence tactics in the Textile Organizations 
but did not in the Engineering Organizations. 


O rganizational Structural Variables and the Use of Upward 
I nfluence Tactics : 

Organizational structural variables, in general, v;ere 
not found correlated with the use of manipulative tactics in 
both the Bigineering and Textile Organizations (Table 24). More 
significant correlations with the use of coercive influence 
tactics v/ere obtained in the Textile Organizations than in the 
Engineering Organizations. In both organi z at ion s; organizational 
structure variables correlated negatively v/ith strong and wea'x 
coercive tactics. Structural variables v.''hich correlated vnth 
the strong and weak coercive influence taccics in ooth 
Engineering and Textile Organizations v/ere formalization, total 
amount of control and slope of control. It v/as louna thau when 
the degree of formalization and total amount of control was 
higher and the slope of control was steep, less frequent was 
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Table 24 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Organizational Structure 
Variables and Use of Inward Influence Tactics in Engineering 
and Textile Organizations 


Organizational 

Structure Variables 

Use of Upward Influence Tactics 

Engineering Organiza- 
-tions (n = 188) 

Textile Organizations 
(n = 156) 


Manipu 

lative 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

\leak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Manipu 

lative 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Decentralization of 

D.M. 

-.02 

.06 

O 

• 

i 

-.13 

.08 

-.07 

Centralization of 

W.D5' 

CM 

O 

• 

-.07 

-.02 

.07 

.13 

.15 

Formalization 

-.09 

-.13 

r-* 

-.15 

.00 

^ ** 

-.21 

-.09 

Total amount of 

Control 

-.08 

-.14* 

/ * 

-.14 

-ol2 

-.12 

-.11 

Slope of Control 

-.07 

-.12 

-.18 

.06 

-.26** 

-.19** 

Control of Union 

.11 

.04 

• 

o 

00 

.12 

.26** 

.17* 




.05; 


.01 
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the Use oX coercive influence tactics in the £n;-';inoGring and 
ie-ccile Organizabions* On the other hand, greater control oi 
union encouraged the use of coercive influence tactics in the 
Textile Organizations but not in the Engineering Organizations. 

Bases of Pov;er and the Use of Upward Influence T ac tics ; 

AS Table 25 shov/s , bases of pou’er were found to have 
little association with the use of upward influence tactics. 

Of the 30 correlations betv/een bases of pov/er cuid influence 
tactics in Engineering and Textile Organizations, only two 
correlations v;ere found to be statistically significant v/hich 
too may have been due to chance. Hov/ever, these correlations 
suggested that higher was the perception of coercive base of 
pov/er more frequent was the use of strong coercive tactics in 
the upward direction in the Textile Organizations. Similarly, 
the perception of rewards as base of power was associated v/itlx 
low Use of manipulative tactics in the Engineering Organization 


Sunmiany : Zn sua, cov.'er a^id self~estG9;:i varic.ble.s had ve 

and stronger influei'ice on exercising upv;ard influence in the 
Engineering- Organizations but not in the Textile Organizations. 
Greater conr.iittment correlated v;iT;h less freqv.errt use of all th 
influo:ice tactics in Engineering Orgard-Zecions . But it did noj 
correlate v.i’ch the use of cuiy tactic in Tc::tilc- Organizations. 
Greater importance to 'ara-m' and ' showing off, wnicn \.'ere 
associafbed with more frecuenr use of manipulatiyo tactics in 
the Textile Crga^:izations, v-ere not forzrd associated with snj’’ 
of the influence tactics in the Engineering Orga^iizations. 
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Table 25 

Zero-Order Correlations Between Bases of Power and Use of 
Upward Influence Tactics in Engineering and Textile Organisations 



*P<- .05; 


**p< .0 
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Orgcicii sation cil background, varia.blesj such as j 30b level and 
rnoutr.ly saJ-ary v/ere negatively associated v/ith the use of strong; 
coercive tactics in the Textile Organization but not in the 
Engineering Organizations. Number of promotions received v;as 
more important in exercising upward influence in the Engineering 
Organizations compared to the Textile Organizations. 


Interpersonal variables j such as, greater trust in superior 
led to less use of coercive influence tactics but only in the 
Textile Organizations. However, a number of organizational 
process variaibles, such as, political basis of rev/ard and punish- 
ments and union-management relations were found much strongly 
associated v/ith the exercise of upward influence in the Engineering 
Organizations than in the Textile Organizations. Among the 
organizational structural variables, formalization, total amount 
of control aiid slope of control were associated vath the less 
frequent use of coercive tactics in both the Engineering and 
Textile Orga^iizations. Bases of pov/er, except for coercive power, 
were nez found associated with the exercise of ucv.urd influence. 


Eel at ionsni;.: of Individual, Interpersonal an 4 
Organizational Variables with the Use o f Uny.nrd 
Infl uen ce T;.nti c s in the Publl o Bector :n d 
rri vate lector Organizations 

.lUralyses -resenzed here v/ere done v.ith a view zo unf 

the simil-arities and differences in the correlates cf upv/ard 

influence tactics in the Public Seezor end Private sector 

Organizations. In Bection-I we presented findi-ngv.; v.nict: suowee. 
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that i ublio ajia. Private Orgardzations differed significajitly 
vdtii reci-jeot to the use of various upward influence tactics. 
iables 26 to 30 provide correlations of individual j interpersonal 
and orga^nizational variables with the use of upward influence 


tactics . 


Individual Charact eri sti cs aiid the Use of Uuward Influence T aeries: 


hs seen ixi Table 26, individual characteristics v/ere wore 


frequently associated with the use of upv;ard influence tactics in 
Public Sector Orgaiiizations than in Private Sector Organizations. 
Of the power and self esteem variables, global self-esteem 
correlated vdth the use of manipulative, as well as, coercive 
influence tactics in Public Organizations but xxot in Private 
Organizations. Again^ greater self perception of pov;er led to 
an increase in the use of strong coercive tactics in the Public 
Organizations but not in the private organizations. Thus, pov/er 
and self-esteem variables did not at all matter in the Private 
Sector Organizations. 


Among personal values, preference for personalized 
relations v/as negatively associated with the use of strong- 
coercive tactics in the Private Sector Orgaiiizations but no„ in -iuL- 
Public Sector Organizations. Similarily lov/ committment ana less 
importance to team work led to frequent use of manipulative tao-^ics 
in the Publio^Sector Organizations but not in Private Sector 
Organizations. In Private Organizations, less committment was 
associated vdth more frequent use of strong coercive tactics. 



Table 26 
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Zero-Order Correlations Between Individual Characteristics and Use of 
Upward Influence Tactics in the Public Sector and Private Sector 
Organizations 


Individual 

Characteristics 

Use of Upward Influence Tactics 

Public Organizations 
(n = 278) 

Private Organizations 

I (n = 66) 

I 

Manipula 

tive 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Manipula 

tive 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coe reive 
Tactics 

V/eak 

Coe reive 
Tactics 

Power and Self Esteem 







Self Perception of Power .02 

.13* 

.03 

,06 

.14 

.00 

Relative Pov/er 

-.01 

.11 

-.04 

.01 

,10 

-.01 

Need for Power 

.02 

-.06 

-.07 

-.13 

-.09. 

-.21 

Global Self Esteem 

-.10 

-.25 

-.14 

-.02 

-.20 

-olO 

Occupational Esteem 

-.03 ■ 

- *09 

-.04 

-.05 

-.21 

-.06 

Personal Values 

Aram 

.12* 

-.00 

-.03 

-.03 

o05 

.22 

Dependence Proneness 

Preference for 

-.00 

-.01 

-.07 

-.14 

-.19 

-.07 

Personal Relations 

.10 

.07 

.08 

-.09 

-.24 

-.04 

Team Orientation 

-.16 

-.06 

-.04 

-.17 

-.17 

-.20 

Committment 

-.15 

-.11 

-.05 

-.16 

-.27* 

-.15 

Showing Off 

.11 

.00 

-.00 

.22 

,02 

-.10 

Personal Background 

Age 

-.06 

O 

• 

1 

-.06 

-.09 

-.15 

.02 

Education 

-.03 

-.06 

CvJ 

O 

• 

1 

-.18 

.04 

-.15 

Caste 

.04 

-.04 

.00 

.11 

1 

o 

o 

-.02 

Family Income -.11 

Organizational Background 

.01 

-.06 

-.21 

.02 

0I6 

Job Level 

.11 

-.16 

-.10 

-.19 

-.10 

-.08 

M ont h ly s al ar y 

, ** 

-.14 

-.10 

-.15** 

-.16 

-.09 

- .06 

Stay in Organization 

-.01 

.06 

-.05 

-oOl 

-.18 

1 

• 

0 

Promotions Received 

-.09 

o 

• 

1 

^ ** 

-.21 

-.15 

-.37 

.18 

Experience 

-.07 

-.01 

-.07 

-.01 

-.15 

0 

0 

0 


*P<2 o05; 

**p<: .01 
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Personal background variables , such as, age, education, 

Caste and fcijaily income were not important in exercising upv/ard 
influence in the public, as well as, in the Private Sector 
Organizations. One of the organizational background variable , 
namely, monthly salary v/as associated vdth the exercise of upward 
influence such that less v;as the salary more frequent was the use 
of racuiipulative and v/eak coercive influence tactics in the Public 
Sector Orgairizations . Similarily lov/ job level encouraged the 
use of strong coercive tactics only in Public Organizations. These 
organizational background variables ^^^ere not associated wdth upv/ard 
influence in the Private Sector Organizations, Large immber of 
promotions received correlated with less use of strong coercive 
tactics in the Private Organizations. It correlated with the loss 
frequent use of v/eak coercive tactics in the Public Organizations. 


Interpersonal Variables and the Use of Upv/ard Influence Tactics : 

Table 27 shov/s that inteipersonal variables v/ere not 
importantly assocated with the exercise of upv/ard influence iii 
the Public Sector Organizations. However, in the Private Sector 
Organizations interpersonal attraction v/as found important in the 
exercise of upv/ard influence. As Table 27 indicates, greater 
attraction tov/a.rd superior was associated v/ith less frequent use 
of manipulative and v/eak coercive tactics. 

Organiz at i on al Process Variables and the Use of Upv/ard Influence 
Tactics : 


As seen in Table 28, the three organizational process 


Q ■'* 


Variables, namely, political basis of rewards, poaioacal 
punisivment; s aJid union management relations v/ero founu assoexazea 



Table 2? 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Interpersonal Variables and Use of 
Upward Influence Tactics in the Public and Private Sector Organlza- 
-tions 


Interpersonal 

Variable 

Use of Upward Influence Tactics 

Public Organizations 
(n = 278) 

Private Organizations 
(n = 66) 


Manipula 

tive 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coe reive 
Tactics 

Manipula 

tive 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Interpersonal Trust 

-.03 

-.02 

-.12* 

-.06 

-«11 

-p14 

Interpersonal 

Attraction 

.03 

-.06 

-.09 

-.32** -.08 

-.30* 


*P<C .05 J 

,01 
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Table 28 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Organizational Process Variables 
and Use of Upward Influence Tactics in the Public and Private 
Sector Organizations 


Organizational Process 
Variables 


Use of 

Upward Influence Tactics 

Public 

; Organizations 
(n = 278) 

Private Organizations 
(n = 66) 

1 

Manipu 

lative 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

33 

c3 (D o 

CD O Oj 

Manipu 

lative 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Supervisoiy Leadership 

-.09 

-.08 

-.11 

-.15 

.05 

-.15 

Peer Leadership 

-.06 

-.01 

-.05 

-.21 

-.15 

-.11 

Organizational Climate 

-.03 

-.06 

-.09 

-.19 

-.12 

-.26* 

Performance Based 
Rewards 

-.11 

-.06 

o 

• 

I 

-.11 

-.01 

-.03 

Politics Based Rewards 

.18 

.20 .19' 

.27 

.19 


Performance based 
punishment 

.04 

-.03 

.05 

-.12 

-ol6 

-.20 

Politics Based 
punishment 

.08 

.17 .18 

.29* 

.15 

. -K' 

.24 

Union Management 
Relations 

-.19 

.12* 

-.19 

-.14 

-.23 

-.15 


*PC .05; 

,01 
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v/i'th. various upv/ard influence "tactics. Their influeiice on "the 
use of upv/ard influence tactics v/as more pervasive and stronger in 
the Public Sector Organizations than in the Private Sector Orgatiiza- 
tions. It v/as found that greater politicalization of rev/ards and 
punishments significantly influenced the use of inanipulative , as 
vs^ell as; strong and weak coercive tactics in the Public Sector 
Organizations, none of the organizational process variables 
correlated with the use of strong coercive tactics in the Pi’iva'fce 
Sector Orgatiizations. Similarly, better uni on- management rela.tions/ 
in general/ discouraged the use of all the three "cypes of influence 
tactics in the Public Section Organizations but it did not matter 
in the Private Organizations. 

Organizational Structure Variables and the Use of Upv/ard Influence 
Tactics ; 

Organizational structure variables were not found related ■ 
with the use of any of the influence tactics in the Private 
Organizations; except for fomalization which was found correlated 
v/ith v/eah coercive tactics (Table 29). However, in Public Sector 
Organizations, structural variables had large number of significant 
correlations v/ith strong and v/eaii coerdive influence tactics. 
Structural variables which correlated with the exercise of upv/ard 
influence in the Public Sector Organizations were total aonouiit of 
control, slope of control and control of unions. It v/as found that 
with greater total amount of control, steeper slope of control aiid 
low control of unions, the use of both strong and w-eak coercive 
influence tactics in the Public sector Organizations v/as less 
frequent . - -- 
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Table 29 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Organizational Structure Variables 
and Use of Upward Influence Tactics in the Public and Private 
Sector Organizations 


Organizational 

Structure Variables 


Use of Upward Influence Tactics 

Public Organizations 
(n = 278) 

Private - Organizations 
(n = 66) 


Manipula 

tive 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Manipula 

tive 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Decentralization of 

D.M. 

-.09 

-.07 

-.03 

.13 

.12 

.04 

Centralization of 

W.Os 

.09 

.05 

.12* 

-.01 

-.07 

1 

• 

o 

Formalization 

.02 

-.15** 

-.01 

.01 

-.09 

-o27* 

Total Amount of 

Control 

-.10 

-.13* 

-.11 

-.09 

-.15 

-.19 

Slope of Control 

.05 

-.22** 

-.17 ** 

-.09 

o 

• 

1 

-0 16 

Control of Unions 

.10 

.18** 

.13* 

.10 

-.07 

.01 


*PC .05; 


.01 
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Table 30 


Zero-Order Correlations Between Bases oi Power and Use of Upward 
Influence Tactics in the Public and Private Sector Organizations 


Bases of Power 

Use of Upward Influence Tactics 

Public Organizations 
(n = 278) 

Private Organizations 

I (n = 66) 

Manipu- 

lative 

Tactics 

strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Manipu- 

lative 

Tactics 

Strong 

Coercive 

Tactics 

' 

Weak 

Coercive 

Tactics 

Expert Power 

.02 

-.04 

.01 

.04 

-.27* ** 

-.27 

Reward Power 

-.02 

.06 

.03 

-.16 

.01 

-.09 

Coercive Power 

.06 

.10 


00 

o 

• 

1 

.07 

.06 

Referent Power 

1 

• 

o 

CD 

-.10 

.01 

.03 

o 

o 

o 

-.04 

Legitimate Power 

oil 

-.01 

.01 

-.07 

00 

o 

# 

1 

-.11 


*P < .05; 

**P .01 
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Bases Pov/er and Use ox' Upv/ard Influ ence Tact ics : 

Of the five bases of pov/er, only expert pov/er, in case of 
Private Orgaiiizations aj:ri coercive pov/er in case of Public 
Organizations, v/ere associated v/ith the use of strong and/or 
v/eah coercive tactics. It v;as found that greater use of expex^l: 
pov/er encouraged and greater use of coercive pov/er discouraged the 
use of coercive tactics in exercising upv/ard influence (Table pOJ. 

Summary : Pi.esults obtained, in general, suggested that indiviciuai 
and organizationgil variables v/ere less important in the exercise 
of upv/ard influence in the Private sector Orgatiizations. Individual 

characteristics, such as, global self-esteem, teaia orientation, 
aran , job level and monthly salary and organizational structural 
variables, such as, total amount of control, slope of control and 
control of unions, which were associated v/ith the use of various 
manipulative^ as v/ell as; coercive influence tactics in the Public 
Sector Orgajnizations , were not found associated with the upward 
influence tactics in the Private Sector Organizations. Organiza- 
tional process variables, such as, political basis of rewards and 
political basis of punishments v/ere found influencing the use of 
upward influence tactics in the Private^ as v/ell as/in Public Sector 
Organizations. Hov/ever, union-management relation v/as found 
important in exercising upward influence only in Public Sector 
Orgaizations. Interpersonal attraction influenced the use of 
manipulative and weah coercive tactics only in Private Orgaiizabions 
Except coercive base of pov/er in the Public Sector Orgarlzations 
and expert pov/er in the Private Sector Organizations, other bases 
of pov/er did not influence the exercise of upv/ard influence. 
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Sect! Oh III : PREDICTIOM OF UPV/ARD 
INFLUENCE TACTICS 

The model of upv;ard influence, as discussed in Chapter I, 
proposes that the use of upward influence tactics in organisations 
is a function of several factors, such as, individual characteris- 
tics, interpersonal relations, organizational processes, Orgaiiiza 
tional structure and bases of power. /di attempt, therefore, v;as 
made to predict the use of upv/ard influence tactics on the basis 
of these factors. 

A two step strategy for this purpose was employed. In the 
first step , v/e searched for significant predictors of upv/ard 
influence tactics within the set of individual, interpersonal , 
organizational process, organizational structure and bases of 
power variables. Separate regression analyses were performed 
for each of these sets for various groups and significant 
predictors chosen. ■ 

In the second step, stepwise multiple regression procedure 
v/as used in v/hich the si^ificant predictors from different sets, 
which were derived from the first step, v/ere used to predict the 
use of the three types of upv/ard influence tactics. Ihese analyses 
v/ere performed for the different subgroups and the total sample. 

Simultaneous Multiple Regression Analyses 

Prediction of Howard Influence Ta ctics 'from Individual...CMr^ejls,-_ 
tics : f 

Of the 19 individual characteristics, seven were selected as 

predictors on the basis of their correlations vath the use of 
upward influence tactics. These variables v/ere relative pov/er, 
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need lor po\;er, global sell-esteem, team orient atiori, committraent . 
job level and number of promotion. They were fOLUid associated v/ith 
the Use of upward influence tactics in all the three sub-groups; 
workers, supervisors and managers. The three upward influence 
tactics, namely, manipulative tactics, strong coercive tactics and 
v/eak coercive tactics were then simultaneously predicted from 
these seven variables for workers, supervisors and managers. Table 
31 gives these results. Individual characteristics contributed 
significantly to the prediction of the use of manipulative tactics 
only in case of managers (R = .38; pd .05). The use of strong 
coercive tactics got significantly predicted in case of both 
workers (R = .33,’ P<C .01) and managers (R = .52; pd.Ol) by 
these seven individual characteristics. The overall contribution 
of individual characteristics, in case of supervisors, was not 
found significant in the prediction of any upv/ard influence tactic, 
probably because the total nimiber of cases were too small in 
relation to the namber of predictors used. 

Individual characteristics accounted for 15 per cent of the 
variance in the use of manipulative tactics in case of manager. Of 
the seven predictors only tean^ orientation contributed significantly 
for managers such that greater team orientation was found associated 
v;ith their less frequent use of manipulative tactics = -.30). 

None of the beta-coefficient was found significant in the case of 
v;orkers. In case of supervisors, bet a- coefficient for committment 
was significant. (B = -.44), although multiple correlation was not. 



of Upward Influence Tactics from Individual Characteristics for Different 



Note : W = V/oi'kers; S = Supervisors; M = Managers 
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App roiciinately , 11J-o and 27><) variatice in tiio uae of strori'T 
coarcivG 'tactics in v/orkGrs and managers resosctively , v/as 
e^cplained by the individual characteristics. Relative pov/er 
(B = .18) , need for power (B = -.23) , global self esteem (B = -.30) 

and number of promotions (b = -.18) , contributed to the use of 
strong coercive tactics by managers. Thus, lov/ need for pov;er, 
low global self-esteem, fewer number of promotions received and 
high relative power increased the probability of the use of strong 
coercive taictics by managers. In case of v/orlcers, job level 
contributed significantly to the use of strong coercive tactics 
(B =-.l2). Its negative beta-coefficient suggested that v/orkers 
on higher job levels used strong coercive tactics les^s often to 
influence their superiors. The combined contribution of individual 
characteristics to the use of strong coercive tantics, in case of 
supervisors, was not significant. However, the number of promotions 
had significant B coefficient (B = -.44), v/hich indicated that 
supervisors v;ho had received more number of promotions v;ere less 
inclined to use strong coercive tactics to influence their 
superiors . 

The pattern of prediction obtained in case of v/eak coercive 
tactics shov;ed that individual characteristics ejqplained 12 % 
variance for vrarkers and 17 % for managers ( p<C .0l). The predictors 
which contributed significantly to the use of v/eak coercive tactics 
for v/orkers v/ere job level (B = -.17) and number of promotions 
(B = -.23). Thus, at higher job levels and in case of those v/orkers 
v/ho had received more number of promotions, the use of v/ealc coercive 
tactics v/as found less. In case of managers, the significant 
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predictors v/ere need for pov/er (B = -.20) , testi orient ation 
(3 = -.21) and number of promotions (B = -.21). Tbip suggested 
that greater need for pov/er, teasn orientations and more number 
of promotions discouraged the use of v/eal^ coeroive tactics in 
managers. In case of supervisors, individual characteristics 
did not predict the use of v/eak coercive tactics significantly. 
However, committment (b = -.43) and team orientation (B = .39) 
v/ere found to have significant bet a- coefficients. 

Prediction of Upv/ard Influence Tactics from Inte rpe rsonal Variables 
Table 32 presents the results of the three regression 
analyses, using two interpersonal vaniables as predictors and 
three measures of influence tactics as criterion variables. The 
table shov/s that interpersonal variables, in case of supervisors, 
accounted for 49% variance in the use of maniptilative and 21% 
variayice in the use of v/eak coercive tactics. Of the two inter- 
personal variables, interpersonal attraction contributed 
significantly to manipulative tactics. Greater liking for the 
superior led to greater use of manipulative tactics to influence 
him (B = .72). In case of managers, interpersonal variables 
accounted for 6% variance in the use of strong tactics and l4% 
for weak coercive tactics. In both cases interpersonal trust v/as 
found to be significant predictor. It was found that among 
managers greater trust in their superiors was associated v/ith 
less use of strong or v/eak coercive tactics. Interpersonal 
variables in case of workers did not contribute significantly 
to the prediction of any upward influence tactic. 




of Upward Influence Tactics from Interpersonal Variables for Different 
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Prediction ol' Upv/ard Influence Tactics from OrgajiiZ£i.tional 
Process Vari ables 

Out oi' the eight orgeinizational process variables five 
variables v/hich v/ere found associated v/ith use of upv/ard influence 
tactics v;ere included in multiple regression analyses (Table 55). 
The table shov/s that these organizational process variables 
significantly e3<plained 9 % variance in the use of maiiipulative 
tactics in V'/orkers and I5?b in case of managers. Multiple R was 
not found significant for supervisors. Organizational climate 
(B = .22), union-management relations (B = -.17) and political 
basis of rewards (B = -20) contributed significaiitly to the use 
of manipulative tactics in case of workers. Thus, supportive 


organizational climate, greater political considerations in rev/a.rd 
distribution and poor union-management relations led to the 
greater use of manipulative tactics among vK>rkers to influence 
their superiors. In case of managers, peer leadership (B = -.30) 
and political basis of rewards (B = .2?) contributed to the use 
of manipulative tactics. For managers, greater use of manipulative 


jtics in 


VO ward direction resulted from the greater politic; 


consideration in rev/ard distribution and less sur^portivs pee] 


leadership. Organizational process variables did not predict 
significantly the use of manipulative tactics in super’/isors. 
However, in case of supervisors also it was found that greater 
political considerations in reward distribution encouraged the 
use of manipulative tactics (B = .65) . 




Table 33 

Prediction of Upward Influence Tactics from Organizational Process Variables for Different 
Hierarchical Levels 
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sig^iit-i-c aiix predictor (B = ,52), Thus, greater v/'ere the politiCci 
consi derations in rev/ard distribution, more frequent p, fas the use 
Ox strong coercive tactics (B = .32). Organizational process 
variables did not predict significantly the use of strong coercive 
tactics in case of v/orkers and supervisors. Also, none of the 
bet a- CO efficients v/as found significant. 

In case of v/eak coercive tactics^ significant multiple 
correlation v;as obtained for managers only. Appro:dLmat ely 27i 
variance in the use of v;eak coercive tactics was explained by the 
organizational process variables. Of the five predictors, 
politicai basis of rewards and union-management relations 
contributed significantly to the prediction. The positive 
contribution of political basis of rewards (B = .36) and negative 
contribution of union-management relations (B = -.20) revealed 
that greater use of weak coercive tactics resulted from the 
increased politicalization of rev/ards and poor union-matiagement 
relations. Organizational process variables did not predict tlie 
use of vrealc coercive tactics in case of workers and supervisors. 
However, beta-coefficient for political basis of rewards^fn case 
of supervisors; v/as found to be significant (B = .61). 

Prediction of Upv/ard Influence Tactics from Qrganizedional 
Structural Variables ; 

The three influence tactics were also predicted from the 
five organizational structural variables. Table 3^ shows that 
structural variable did not significantly predict the use of 
manipulative tactics in any of the three groups, i.e.; workers, 
supervisors and managers. 





isors; M = Managers 
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ilov/ever, the variance in the use of strong coercive tactics 
in v/orhers (lOia) and managers (19?0 v/as significaiitly accoouited 
for by orgatiizational structural variables. Tv;o predictors, 
naiiely , bobal aiiiount of control (b = — » 2 l) a;id control of unions 
(B = . 16 ) contributed significantly to the pre'diction in case of 
workers. The frequent use of strong coercive tactics, in case of 
v/orkers, v/as associated with low total amount of control and more 
control of mions. In case of managers, formalization (B = -.24) 
and slope of control (B = -.31) significantly e:xplained the 
variance in the use of strong coercive tactics. It v/as found 
that lesser v/as the fomalization and less steep v/as the slope 
of control, more frequent v/as the use of strong coercive tactics 
by managers to influence their superiors. In case of svpervisors, 
structural variables did not significantly ejqplain the variance 
in the use of strong coercive tactics. The only significant 
predictor found was the total amount of control (3 = .56). For 
supervisors, an increase in the total amount of control, rather 
than lov/ering dov/n the use of strong coercive tactics, actually 
enhanced its use. 


Structural variables predicted the use of v/eak coercive 
tactics in all the three groups. They accounted for 7 / 3 , 50;j a'.d 
1 of the variance in use of v.^ak coercive tactics in case of 
v/oruers, £uper\''isors and managers, rescecti’/aly . In case of 
worhers, oho predictors v/hich contributed significat'itly v;ere too-if. 
aiiac-unt of control (2 = -.20) and slope of control (f ~ -. 23 ). Thus, 
v/eav coercive tactics were used more by workers v.ati; lov/ total 
amo’unt of control ana less steep slope of control. However, in 
Case of sunervisors the results were different. It was found 
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that v/eal^ coercive tactics were used more often vdien the total 
amount of control v/as high (B = .53) • In case of managers, the 
use of v;eak coercive tactics was predicted by the control of 
unions (B = .22) , centralization of work operations (.B = .22) 
and formalization (B = -.21). Managers, thus, used vreak coercive 
tactics more v/ith greater centralization of vorii operations, 
greater contiv)! of unions and low formalization in the orguiizaition. 


Prediction of Upv/ard Influence Tactics from Bases of Power '• 

Bases of pov/er did not predict the use of any of the three 
upward influence tactics, either in case of v/orkers, supervisors 
or managers (Table 35). Only tv/o beta- coefficients , one in case 
of workers and another in case of managers; v>rere found statistiCclly 
significant. Vforkers used manipulative tactics less ■ often in 
case of superiors who were perceived high on referent power. 

However, perceived coercive power of the superiors was associated 
with greater use of weak coercive tactics in managers. 


Summary : Multiple regression analysis indicated that the 
significant predictors of upward influence tactics were largel}'' 
different across the three groups, i .e.; workers , supervisors and 
managers. Mono of the organizational structure variables and the 

T 

bases of power, except referent power in case of workers, v/ere 
associated udth the use of manipulative tactics. Interpersonal 
variables and personal values, such as, high attraction towards 
superiors and lov' committment, led to ireouenx use ox manipulacive 
tactics in stvoer/isors but not in ca.se of workers and managers. 

In case of ■'.-.'■crkers, organizational process variaoles, such as, 
supportive organizational climate, politicalization of rev/ards 
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and poor unioii-raanagement relations, and in case of managers, 
less supportive peer leadership and politicalization of rev/ards 
increased tlae use of manipulative tactics. Politicalization of 
rev/ards also led to frequent use of manipulative tactics in 
supervisors. 


Individual and organizational structural variables v/ero 
largely associated \vith the prediction of the use of strong- 
coercive tactics in case of \vork;ers and managers but not in case 
of supervisors. Kov/ever, the significant predictors from 


individucl and organizational structure variables v/ere different 
in the tv/o group s^i.e.j workers and managers, in case of managers, 
more frequent use of strong coercive tactics resulted from sucti 
individual -variables as greater relative power, low need for power, 
low global self esteem and fev/er number of promotions received 
and such organizational variables as less formalization, low slope 
of control and high politicalization of rewards. V/hereas^its 
freo^uent use, in case of workers, was a function of low 0°^) level, 
low total amount of control and higher control of winions. The 
use of weak coercive tactics was also associated more with indivi- 
dual and organizational structure variables in case of v/orkers 


amo un c 


con-croi 


coerc 


ac'cic; 


•se ox 


I'oer'/xsor' 


Koi/ever, 


TP ^'->0,0 


OX s uo 8 ivi s o rs ^ it; op 6 r at e d cii x iG rsn o ly es c oxip- ixr 0 d zo rx aii o r s • 
Khile higher total amount of control restricted the use of weal: 


coercive tactics in managers, it encouraged "Cheir use among 


supervusors. 
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Stepv/ise Regression Analyses 

iho coiiiplete model of upvfard influence, discussed in 

Chapter Ij. , required that the use of upv/ard influence tactics 

b6 re di ct 0 d sirnultaAeously from “the five sets of predictors? 

e • g individual characteristics variables? interpersonal 

* 

variables, organizational processes, organizational ^structure 
and bases of pov/er. In the earlier regression anal3''ses these 
measures v/ere considered singly. Simultaneous multiple 
regression analyses were performed separately for v/orkers, 
supervisors and managers to identify the best predictors ajnongst 
each set of variables on the basis of their individual contribution 
to the prediction of tactic use. In all, tvrelve such variables 
from five sets were selected as best predictors of upward influence. 


Tv/elve best predictors v;ere used in the stepv/ise regression 
analyses to predict the three types of upv/ard influence tactics. 
This set of predictors included five individual characteristics^ 
namely, global self esteem, team orientation, committment, job 
level and number of promotions, one from interpersonal variables; 
e.g. , interpersonal attraction, three organizational process 
variables, nemely , organizational climate, political basis of 
rewards and uni on-man, agem ant relations, two organizational 
structure variables, e.g. , total amount of control and slope of 
control, and coercive pov/er from the bases of pov/er. Separate 
step-./ise regression analyses, using these twelve variables as 
predictors and influence tactics as criterion variables, were 


performed to test the complete model for the total sample, groups 
of supervisors, T,vorkers and managers, as also for the different 
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■types of orgaMzations. Thus, based on the results of the stepv/ise 
regression analyses, the tv/elve predictors v/ere used to test the 
role of individual, inteipersonal and orgaiiLzational factors in 
our model of exercise of upward influence in case of different 
groups. The results v/ere also used for determining the relative 
significance of various predictors in the exercise of upv/ard 
inf lueiicG . 

Predicti on of the Use of Upward Influence Tactics (Total Sample ) : 

The three measures of upward influence tactics, namely, 
manipulative tactics, strong coercive tactics and v/eak coercive 
tactics v/ere predicted from the twelve selected predictors using 
stepv/ise procedure. Table 3^ gives the results. Eleven predictors 
which entered the regression equation accounted for 1454 of the total 
variance in the use of manipulative tactics (p-<.0l). Political 
basis of rev/ards (B = .21) , an organizational process variable, 
entered at the first step in regression analysis. Other significant 
predictors v/ere team orientation (B = -.14), job level (B = -.12), 
union management relations (B = -.13) and organizational climate 
(B = .13). The results shov/ed that the frequent use, of m anipi.il at ive 
tactics in upv/ard direction was a function of high politicalization 
in rev/ard distribution, lov/ team orientation, lov/ job level, poor 
union-management relations and highly supportive organizational 
climate. VA^ile predicting the use of strong coercive tactics, all 
the twelve predictors entered the regression equation. They 
together explained about 1954 variance in the use of strong coercive 
tactics. Political basis of rev/ards, again, entered at the first 
step (B = .19). Other significant predictors were found to be 
global self-esteem (B = -.18), slope of control (B = -.22), number 
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of promotions (E = -.13) > total amount of control (B = -.15) aj-id 
organisational climate (B = .-14}, These six predictors together 
explained more than 17/b of the total variance, v/hilo the remaining 
six predictors explained less than 2>b of the variai'ice. Thus, 
strong coercive tactics v/ere used to exercise up\/ard influence 
v/hen the individual was lov; on self esteem, had received fev/or 
promotions, saw that rewards in the organisation v/ere allocated on 
political basis and perceived the organization as low on total 
amount of control but with supportive climate and less steep control 
curve . 


\/hen the use of weak coercive tactics v/as predicted, nujnber 
of promotions entered the regression equation at the first step. 

It contributed most to the use of weak coercive tactics (3 = -.22). 
Other significant predictors found were slope of control(3 = -.19), 
political basis of rewards (B = .17) and total amoimt of control 
(B =-.l2). These significant predictors e^q^lained l5?o variance 
out of the total iSiJb variance accounted for by the eleven 
predictors viiich entered the regression equation. It may be noted 


tiiat tne predictors found significant in predicting Lhc- weak 
coercive- tactics also aec eared as significant predictors in case 


of strong coercive tactics. The onl;/ difference v/as ^.nai tv/o 
predictors, nacely , global self esteem and organizational climate 
v/hicn contributed significantly to the use of strong coercive 
tactics did not -do so in case of the weak coercive 'caccics. 


Prediction o f the Use of Influence Tactics for the Buper/isors , 
vforksrs and .-ia nagers : 

In stenv.lse regression analyses, workers and mejiagers v/erc 
treated as one group and supervisors as a different group. This 
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v/as done because in correlationalj as well as»in simultaneous 
regression analyses, the predictor variables v/ere found associated 
v/ith upv/e.rd inj.luence tactics in the sar-ie direction in case of 
wOi tiers and mainagers. In case of sipervisors, the directionality 
of iHexiy Oa these variables v/ith influence tactics was found to be 
b-4t'fsrent . ihe results oi stepv/ise regression analyses on these 
two groups are reported in Table 37 and 38. As seen in Table 57 
and 38, ten predictors in case of supervisors and all the tv/elve 
predictors in case of managers and workers entered into the 
equation to predict the use of manipulative tactics. They, togethe]^ 
accounted for 7l>'o variance in the use of manipulative tactics in 
case of supervisors and variance for the group of managers oxid 
workers. Attraction (B = .50), an interpersonal variable, entered 
as the first predictor in the regression equation in case of 
supervisors. It explained a little more than 41 variables of the 
total variance. Also, this was the only significant contributor 
to total variaice. In case of managers and v/orkers, political 
basis of rev/ards (B = .22), an organizational process variable, 
entered at the first step and accounted for about 51 of the total 
variance, -uiother variable which contribused significantly to 
explaining of the variance v/as team orientation (B = -.18). Thus, 
the use of manipulative tactics while in case of the supervisors 
was largely a function of attraction tov/ards the superior. In case 
of \^rorkers and managers* the use of manipulative tactics v/as 
determined by basis of rev/ard allocation and belief in team 
orientation. It may also be noted that unusu:iLly lo.rge amount of 
Variance './'lich got explained in case of supervisoi's was probably 
due to small size of the ssuiiple relative to the nunber of nredictors. 
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Table 38 

Prediction of the Use of Upward Influence Tactics from individual, Interpersonal and 
Organizational variables for Workers and Managers Together (N = 313) 
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In predicting the use of strong coercive tactics by 
supervisors 3 toxal amount of control and uiiion-naiiagement relations 
contributed significantly to the total variance of bS;-a accounted 
for by eleven predictors 'v/hich entered into the regression euuation. 
Total ajiiouiit of control v/ith positive beta v/eight entered first 
(,3 = .29) ejad union-management relations \dth negative beta v;eigat 
entered at the second step (3 = -.61). These predictors togethez' 
accounted for about 44^0 of the total variance. In case of managers 
and v/orkers, political basis of rewards, again, entered at the- first 
step and explained a little more than 3% of the total variance. 

Its contribution in predicting the use of strong coercive tactics 
was positive (3 = .19). Other significant predictors v/ere global 
self-esteem (B = -.17), slope of control (3 = -.22), total amount 
of control (B = -.18) and number of promotions (B = -.12). These 
five significant predictors explained most of the total 20/i variaico 
accounted for by all the twelve predictors. These results shov; 
that total amount of cozitrol predicts differently in case of 
supervisors, as against in case of managers and v/orkers. V/liereas 
in case of supervisors, high total anount of control brings about 
an increase in the use of strong coercive tactics to influence 
superiors, in case of workers and managers it restricts the use 
of such tactics. In case of supervisors, poor union-managemait 
relationship, further, encourages the use of strong coercive 
methods but it is unrelated in case of v/orkers and managers. 

As table 37 and 38 shov/, while predicting the use of v/ealc 
coercive tactics eleven predictors in case of supervisors ai'id 
ten predictors in case of managers and workers entered into 
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stepvri-se regression analysis. They altogether explained 72,. od 
the variaiice iii case of supervisors aiid 19d in case of r:ianagei''s 
cUid v/orkers. In case of supervisors, tv;o predictors, najiiely , total 
a'nount or control (B = .56) and nuraber of ux'omotions (,3 =-.-4Cp' 
contributed significantly to ejqjlaining of the variance in use of 
v/eali coercive tactics. Thus, greater use of vj'eal: coercive tactics 
by supervisors resulted when they perceived greater total iaaosuit of 
control and they had received fev/er pranotions. In case of 'n^nagers 
and v/orkers, political basis of rewards was the most potent predict- 
or (,B = .l6). Other significant predictors were number of 
promotions (3 = -.20), slope of control (B = -.19) a;id total anount 
of control (3 = -.15). These four significant predictors accounted 
for about l6;o of the total 19 % variance e:<plained. It was a_,aii:i 
found that greater politicalization in reward distribution atid 
fev/er ntimber of promotions, less steep slope of control and lov; 
total amount of control led to the use of v/eaic coercive tactics in 
managers and v/orkers. 


Summary : The cross comparison of tv<o tables, one for the superiors 
and the other for the group of managers and v/orkers, stiov/ed that 
the tv/elve predictors significantly ejolained the variaj:'"-ce in the 
use of upv.’ard influance tactics in bosh the group of supervisors 
and the group of managers and vrorkers. Hov;ever, the significant 
predictors of the use of influence tactics v;ere different in the 
two groups. The use of manipulative tactics, in case of supeivisors; 
was largely a function of attraction tov/ards the superior. In case 
of workers and managers, the use of manipulative tactics v;as 
deterauned by organizational conditions, such as, basis of rewnrd 
allocation and oersonal values, such as, belief in team work. 
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encoui'avea the use of strong coercive tactics but v; 
v/i iuriuo-iC e oacticsj in case or v/orKers aiici ii-ona 
cuiiouiit 01 control yiich correlated with the use of 
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coercive tactics in case of supervisors and in case of the v/orkers 
and raanagers } operated differently in the tv/o groups. V/nereas^in 
case of supervisors, high total amount of control brought about an 
increase in the use of strong coercive tactics to influence 
supervisors, v/hile in case of v/orkers aiid ma/iagers it restricted 


the use of such tactics- 


Predicti on of t he use of Upv/ard Influence Tact s i n the Pu blic 
Sector and Priv ate Sector Organizations 

Table 59 and AO report the results of stepv/ise regression 
analyses performed to predict the use of upv/ard influence tactics 
in the Public and Private Sector Organizations. As seen in Table 59 
in case of Private Organizations eleven predictors entered the 
regression equation v/l'iile predicting the use of msnipulativo 
tactics. none of the beta coefficients, including that of inter- 
personal attraction which entered at the first step, v/as found to 
be significant. On the other hand, in case of Public Organizations, 
13?o variance in manipulative tactics v/as significantly accounted 
for by the eleven predictors vviiich entered the regression equation. 
Political basis of rewards (B = .19) entered at the first step end 
contributed raost to the total variance. Other predictors v/iiich 
v/ere significant v/ere team orientation (B = -. 1 4 organizational 
climate (B = .15/ and union m.anagemsnt relations (3 = -.14). Tiiese 
four significant predictors together explained 9 a of the total 
The use of manipulative tactics in Public Sector 


variance. 
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of the Use of Upward Influence Tactics from Individual, Interpersonal and Organizational 
for the Public sector Organizations (N = 278) 
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Oi'tisaiiization v/as found to be a function of greater politicaJ-izotion 
iii rev/a.rcl distribution, less tea-u orientation, noi'e oernissive 
o I'-gcniz ationcl climate atid poor union management relations (Table 
40) . 


V/hile predicting the use of strong coercive tactics in 
Private sector Organizations, all the tv/elve predictor’s eiitored 
the regression equation. Kov/ever, the aaiiount of variance enplained 
by them v/as not statistically significant. VJhereas , in case of 
Public Organizations, ten predictor entered the regression equation. 
They eaqjlained 20% of the variaiice in the use of strong coercive 
tactics. Global self-esteem v/as the first to enter. It accounted 
for about 6% of the total variance. Five predictors v/liich v/ere 
significaiit v/ere global self-esteaii (B = -.19) > slope of control 
(B = -.25), political basis of rev/ards (B = .15), total amount of 
control (3 = -.l6) and organizational climate (B = >14). They 
explained approximately 18% of the total variance and the remadning 
five predictors e:<plained only 2% of the variance. Thus, in Public 
Sectoi' Organizations the use of strong coercive tactics resulted 
from politiCcilization in rev/ard distribution, supportive organiza- 
-tional climate, low global self-esteem, less slope of control and 
lo\/ total aiAount of control. 

In case of v/eah coercive tactics, the eleven predictors 
together in Private Sector Organizations, could not explain 
significant amount of variance. The individual contribution of 
none of the predictor v/as found to be significant (Table 59). On 
the other hand, in case of Public Organizations, eleven predictors 


v/hich entered the analysis explained 16 % variance in the use of 
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v/ecik coercive tactics, 
ii rst ( D - “ . 20 ) . It 
sigtiificcjit predictors 


rJuriiber of promotions received entered 
explained a little over varience. Other 
were slope of control(2 = -.20) , politiccJ. 


basis oi rev/ards (B - .15) » global self esteem (3 = - .12) and total 
amount of control (B = -.12). The five significatit predictors 


explained l4>b of the total variance, whereas the remaining six 
explained just 2 percent. 


hume i ary ; The stepwise regression analyses for the Public Sector 
and Private Sector Organizations shovred that the tv/elve predictoin 
v/hicti entered the regression equations did not significantly 
predict the use of upward influence tactics in the Private Sector 
Organizations. The individual contribution of only number of 
promotions received v;as significant in predicting the use of strong 
coercive tactics, ttiereas, in case of Public Sector Orgaiizations , 
these predictors significantly predicted the use of tactics of 


upvmrd influence. 


It was found that in Public Sector Organizations 


greater politicalization of rev/aixi distribution led to an increase 
in the use of maiipulative? as well as?ooercive influence tactics. 
Fev;er number of promotions, less slope of control and low self 
esteem v;ere associated vrLth more use of strong and v/eak coercive 
tactics but not vtLth the manipulative tactics. Vliile tean 
orientation, job level aid union management relation contributed 
significaitly to the prediction of the use of manipulative tactics, 
they did not contribute to the prediction of the use of strong or 
weaic coercive tactics. 
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r edi c biou O 'j. 'biiQ Ujbg oi Up\;ard. Ini’luencs 'l'£.c'bic 3 i-. ■ 

ai'id Te :rbile O r/^ ani z at ions 

.':S discussed earlier, the correlations oi individuol , i.rcsi'- 
pex'sonal and organizational variables v/itli use oi uov/ard iniluence 
tactics were different for the Engineering and Textile Orgeuiiza- 
tions. This suggested the possibility that different predictors 
may accoi,int for the use of upward influence tactics in these taw 
tyiJes of organizs-tions . To test this, separate stepv.dse regressio.n 
atialyses v/ere done for the respondents of the inigineering and 
Textile Organizations. The results of these analyses are repoid:ed 
in Tables 41 and 42. 


As seen in Table 41 , the tv/elve predictors did not predict 
sigtiificant amount of variance in the use of maiiipulative tactics 
in Textile Organizations, done of the beta coefficients wais found 
significant. However, in case of Eiogineering Orgarnzations , eleven 
predictors entered the regression equation and explained I8n of 
the variance in the use of manipulative tactics (Table 42). 
Political basis of reward (B = .31) and organizational climate 
(3 = . 16 ) were significant predictors of the use of manipulative 
tactics. Thus, in Engineering Organizations , greater politicali- 
zation in rev/ard distribution and supportive organizational climate 
were associated v/ith increase in the use of manipulative tactics 
to influence superiors. 

Eleven predictors v/hich entered the regression equation 
explained 31/"^ variance in the use of strong coercive tactics in 
the Engineering Organizations and 26 % variance in the Textile 
Orgatiizations. In Engineering Organizations, eight predictors, 
namely, globa- self esteeai (B=-.2S), number of promotions 
(B = -.22), committment ( B = -.21), job level ( B = .15), 
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political basis oi rewards (3 = .18), totoi a'acruri: oi control 
(3 = -.19/ j slope of control (B = -.18) and attraction (3 = .1^3' 
explained more than 281 d of the total variance in the use of strung 
coercive tactics. In Te:ctile Organizations, only five predictors, 
namely, dob level (B = -.28), slope of control (3 = -.24), 
political, basis of rewards (b = . 23) , toted aiiount of control 
(3 = -.17) and coercive pov/er (b = .l6) explained significcntly 
the variance in the use of strong coercive tactics. They, 
together, explained more than 23'h of the total variance. 

Thus, individual characteristics, such as, low self esteem, 
fev/er number of promotions, lov; committment, greater attraction 
for superiors, which v/ere associated v/ith frequent use of strong 
coercive tactics in Engineering Organizations , v/ere not loi-ina 
correlated in Textile Organizations, 'diile low dob level led to 
more use of the strong coercive tactics in the Te:>d:ile Orgatiiza- 
tions, it led to less use of these tactics in the Engineering 
Organizations. Hov/ever, greater politicalization of rewards, lo^/ 
total amount of control and less slope of control increased the 
use of strong coercive tactics in both types of organizations. 

In case of v;eak coercive tactics also, the predictors in 
the tv/o types of organizations explained significant amomit of 
variance. The twelve predictors viiich entered the regression 
equation, together, accounted for 26?4 variance in the EnglneertoE 
Organizations and 17is variance In the Textile Organizations. 

Humber of prOBiotions (B = -.21) and slope of control (B = -.20) 

■,,ere found to be significant predictors in the Textile Organization 
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It v/e.s loujid 'cliat fewer nuuflber of promotions end less stees- slooe 
of con'crol (low influence discrepancy in top and bottom levels) 
led to the use of weak coercive tactics in Textile Organizations . 
In lUigiiieerltig Organizations) political basis of rev'ards (B = .30) 


v/as the first to enter. 


Other significant predictors 'were foLuid 


to be coiiimittnient (3 = -.19) , slope of control (B = -.19) mid total 
amount of control (B = -.17). These predictors together exolained 
about 22;j of the total variance in the use of v/ea-k coercive tactics 
in Engineering Organizations. 

t 

Boiminary : The comparison of significant predictors of use of upward 


influence tactics in Engineering and Textile Organizations shov/ed 


that the variables chosen did not explain the use of manipulative 
tactics in the Textile Organizations but they did so in the 
Eigineering Orgonizationso Only tvx) predictors, namely, political 
basis of rev/ards and team orientation contributed significantly. 
The significant predictors of the use of strong coercive tactics 
and weak coercive tactics v;ere different in the Eigineering and 
Teictile Orgojiizations. They also differed in terms of relative 
importance and in some cases, in nature of relationship. In case 
of the Textile Orgatiizations , use of strong coercive tactics was 
based on lov/ Qob level, less steep control curve, political alloca- 
tion of rewards atid low amount of tots! control, v/hile in the 
Engineering Organizations, the predictors vdiich were more important 
were global self esteem, number of promotions received and 


c ommittment . 
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Intervening Effect of the ibcpectaticy 
o f success o f Tactic Use 

The tv/elve predictors which were found sigiiificant among 
the individucil , interpersonal and organizational variables, 
najnely, global, self esteem, teaAi orientation, committment, job 
level, nujaber of promotions, interpersonal attraction, organiza- 
tional climate, political basis of rewards, union-management 
relations, total amount of control, slope of control and coercive 
pov/er, v/ere used in tliis analysis. Their selection v/as as 
follows. They were found. associated vdth the exercise of upv/ard 
influence arid v/ere used in stepv/ise regression analyses. As the 
punoose of the present analysis v/as to find out v/hether expectancy 
of success of a tactic influences the relationsnip between the 
use of a tactic and its various determinants, v/e decided to focus 
only on the significant coorelates of tactic use. 

It may be recalled that the model discussed earj-ier 
postulated that the er^ectancy of success of a tactic will 
inteim/ene betv/een the use of a tactic and individual-,- inte2>- 
personal and organizational variables. To examine this, we first- 
computed zero-order correlations of the use of influence tactics 
with these tv/elve individual, interpersonal and organizational 
variables. Next, partial correlations between the above sets of 
variables were computed, after controlling for the effect of 
expectancy of success of influence tactics. The assumption was 
tnat if the expectancy of success acts as an intei-vening variable, 
then after parlialling out its effect the correlations betv/een 
the use of that tactic and individual, interpersonal; and organiza- 
tional variables siiould change by a signific£inb amount. 
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The uv/elve predictors were correlated -v/ltr. 0110- e:rpecta-';cy 
Oi succGcs of tactics, axia exoectaticy oi success oi a 'cacoic './i! 


its use. sero order correlations between ejcoectanc’: 


cv 01 


ucce 


and use 01 tactics, and between expectancy oi success oi influence 


tactics aiid the tv/elve predictors are reported in Table 43 and 44 
iartial correlations aftei’ controlling the expectency of success 
are reported in Table 45. 


Relationship Between Expectancy of success atid Tactic use 

It v;as found that the expectancy of success of a tactic 
v/as very strongly associated with the use of tactic. Remarkably 
aJ-l correlations varied between .57 to .69. Thus, a tactic v;as 
likely to be used more often to exercise upward influence to the 
extent it was e:;pected to succeed (Table 43) 

Relati onshro betv/een S:-p)ectancy of Success of Upvjard Influence ' 
^Ta ctics and the Individual Interpersonal and Organizational 
V ariables . 

Table 44 gives the correlations betv/een expectancy of success 
of tactics and the individual, interpersonal and organizational 
variables. The table shows that expectancy of success ratiiigs were 
largely a function of number of promotions received, interpersonal 
attraction, political basis of rewards and uni on- management 
relations. Allocation of rewards on political basis exihanced the 
ejqpactancy of success of almost all the influence tactics except 
persuasion, wliile remaining variables had negative correlations 
v/ith the escpectancy of success. Among the other variables, job 
level was found to have positive correlations v/ith expectancy of 
success of persuasion and negative with ingratiation, work 
obstruction and informal exchange. Organizational structure. 
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Table 44 

Zero-Correlations of Individual, Interpersonal and Organizational 
Variables v/itti the Expectancy of Success of Influence Tactics 


Variables 

Persua- 

sion 

Ingra- 

tiation 

Threat 

V/ork Ob 
structi 
-on 

a q 

j-i c3 
o s:l 
o 

Pressure 

V/histle 
Bio sing 

Upv/ard 

Appeal 

Individual 

C ha r act e ri st i c s 

Global Self-Esteem 

-.04 

-.06 

-.07 

-.13 

- .06 

-.07 

-. 19 ' 

-.15 

Team Orientation 

-.20 -.11 

-.07 

-.07 

-.05 

-.08 

-.09 

-.10 

Committment 

-.04 

-.08 

-.09 

-.08 

-.08 

-. 02 ^ 

: -.10 

-.01 

Job Level 

.11* -.20**-.06 

-.18 -.17 

'*-.09 

-.07 

— *04 

Number of Promotions 

- c 09 

* * 

-.19 -.11 -.15 

-. 2 l " 

r/ir r-s't 

-.22 -.18 

'■*-. 21 ** 

Interpersonal 

Variables 

Attraction 

.09 

-. 27 * 

-.14 -.09 

-.17 -.17 -.12 

^ -olO 

Organizational 

Processes 

0 r gani z at i on al 
Climate 

,03 

-.27 -.16 -,09 

-.14 -.27 -.10 

-.07 

Political Basis 


** . ^ ** ** . -if* 

of Rev/ards 

-.01 

.39 

.36 

.19 

.30 

,39 

.23 

.19 

U •I''i • Relations 

-.07 

-.33 -.24 -.14 -.18 -.53 -.18 

-.15 

Organizational 

Structure 

Total amount of 
Control 

-.08 

-. 12 * 

-.10 

-.15 -.12 -.09 

-.10 

-.10 

Slope of Control 

.09 

-.02 

-,08 

>1 

— o 1 

-.05 

-.07 

-.10 

-.05 

Bases of Fov/er 

Coercive Power 

-.08 

.09 

,08 

.07 

.06 

.13 

• 1,3 

.00 


*P < . 05 ; 

**P < o01 
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bases oi pov/er and individual variables, such as, tean orieiitu- 
-tion and coimaittment v/ere generally not associated Vvlth the 
e:<pectancy of success of influence tactics and in case they did 
associate;the correlations, irvgeneral, were quite weak. 

So fa.r as influence tactics are concerned, persuasion' s 
exjjectai'icy of success was associated v;ith individual characteris- 
tics, such as, teajn orientation and job level. The expectaiicy of 
success of coercive tactics, namely^ t hr e at , v.^rk obstruction, 
vhiistle blowing, upward appeal, informal exchange aiid pressui‘e 
were largely/ associated v/ith organizational processes, inter- 
personal attraction and number of promotions. 

i 

Relationship Between Tactics use and Individual , Interpersone .1 
and Organizational Variables After controlling for the Expect ancy 
of Success . 

Table 45 gives the zero-order and partial correlations of 
the use of upv/ard influence tactics with various individual, 
interpersongil and organizational variables. The table shows 
that after the effect of the expectancy of success v;as partialled 
out from the relationship of the use of a tactic v/ith individual, 
interjoersonal and organizational variables, many of the partial 
correlations v/ere found generally lov/er than the zero-order 
correlations. Hov/ever, only some of the partial correlations 
v/ere found to be statistically significant. 

'//hen the expectancy of success of influetice tactics v/as 
controlled the significant zero— order correlations of the use oi. 
upv/ard influence tactic(s) v/ith orgsfiizatibnal processes, inter- 
personal attraction and such individual characteristics as, team 
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o riGiit a'ciOiij job level aod nuinber of promotions become iion- 
siipiifiCcJit , The JiiHnber of promotions ajtid uni on- management 
relations had significant negative and political basis of rewards 
had significant positive zero-order correlations v/ith the use of 
most of the up\;ard influence tactics. Ilov/ever-j w’hen the expectance 
of success of these tactics were controlled the correlations 
dropjoed to almost zero. Similarily, significant negative correla- 
-tions ha.d been found between interpersonal attraction and the use 
of the tactics of ingratiation , threat, informal exchange and 
pressures. After parlialling out the effect of the expectancy of 
success of these tactics, correlations dropped almost to zero. 

This v/as also true in case of teai'n-oriexitation ai'id job level. 

This suggests that the expectancy of success of the influeiioe 
tactics, in general, intervened between the relationship of its 
use vdth organizational processes, interpersonal attraction end 
some individual characteristics, such as, team orientation, job 
level auid number of promotions received. 


The e>3?ectancy of success of the influence tactics was not 
found to be generally intervening betv/een the relationship of 
tactic use vnth orgaiiizational structure, bases of power and some 
individual characteristics, such as, global self-esteem and 
committment. Slope of control v/as found to have significant 
negative correla.tions v/ith the use of all the influence tactics, 
except persuasion and ingratiation. However, when the expectancy 
of success of these tactics v/as controlled the correlations did not 
shov/ any change. Similarilyi coercive base of pov/er ha.d significant 
positive zero-order correlations v/ith informal excliange and 
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pressure tactics. *4.1'ter controlling for the e::ooctancy of 
success 01 these tacxics, the partial correlations v.’ere ncx 
lound very different from their respective zero-order cori‘els."cio::s . 
The S£uxe v/as also largely true lor global self-ostee:;i and total 
afi‘Ount of control. Significant negative correlations v/ere founo. 
betv/een the global self-esteem and the use of uov/ard influence 


tactics, except for persuasion and pressures. vfnen the exoectaiicy 
of success of these influence tactics were controlled, partial 
correlations in case of strong coercive tactics, namely, thi-eat, 
v/orh obstruction and whistle blowing did not differ from their zeno 
order correlations. Hovrever, in case of global self-esteem aiid 
total amount of control, the e:xpectancy of success was found 
intervening betv/een the relationship of the use of ingratiation 
and upward appeal v/ith these variables, but its influence v/as less 
stronger. Thus it appears that organizational structure, bases of 
po'./er aid such individual characteristics as, committment aid globa 
self-esteem v/ere directly related v-dth the use of these tactics. 


Suxmriary : Partial correlation results indicated ttiat , on the 
v/hole, the eicpectancy of success of a tactic intervened between 
the tactic use and organizational processes, interpersonal 
attraction aid some of the individual characteristics, such as, 
tea'll orientation, job level and number of promotion. In case of 
0 rgaiizational structure, bases of pov/er and such individual 
characteristics as, committment and global self-esteem, the 
excectaic}/" of success did not appear to intervene or did so less 
strongly. 
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SUl'Ii'iARY OF THE i:u:i,'3LJ LT 3 

(I) Iri/jratia'cion and persuasion v/ere perceived as ine nost 
successful axid most frequently used influence tactics by 
the subordinates, viiereas threat, v/ori: obstruction and 
v/iiistle blov/ing were perceived as less successful and loss 
frequently used influence tactics by the su'ooraiaates to 
influaice their superiors. 

(II) The use of upv/ard influence tactics in Public Organisations 
differed significantly from Private Organisations and in 

the fertile Organizations from the Engineering Organizations. 
In public Sector Organizations , subordinates made significant 
-ly wore use of all the eight influence tactics in comparison 
to Private Organizations. In the Textile Organizations, 
except for the strong Coercive tactics, other influence 
tactics v;ere used significantly more as compared to the 
Engineering Organi zations . 

(III) Ilo differences in the use of influence tactics were found 
across hierarchical levels a/id between depaiftments. rlov/evei', 
it v/as found that workers exercised more overall influence 
and made significantly more frequent use of ingratiation 
tactics than supervisors and managers. 

(IV) Union maiiagement relations, political basis of rev/ards and 
ounishment s and number of promotions consistently signaricatit 
_ly correlated vd-th all the upv/ard influence t antics, i.e., 
manioulative , strong coercive atid v/eak coercive tactics, 
across hierarchical levels aM also in different types of 


orga/iixations . 
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(V) 


Mcuiipulative tactics v/ere correlated r.ore frequeatly v.dth 
individual characteristicsj such as, tea;:i orientation, job 
level, siiOv/ing off, coaunittment , nuaber of proinotions end 
interpersonal attraction. Some organizational process 
variables > such as> politicalization of rewards and punisizi-ent,- 
and union management relations were also associated vdth the 
use of manipulative tactics. Their relationships v/ith 


manipulative tactics v;ere generally negative, except in case 
of political basis of rewards and punishments. 


(VI) The use of strong and v/ealc coercive tactics v/as found more 
frequently correlated v/ith organizational structure and 
process variables, such as, political basis of rev/ards oxia. 
punisliments , union management relations, total amount of 
control, slope of control and control of unions. Individual 
characteristics ) such as^global self esteem, self perception 
of iDOwer and committment v/ere found related v.dth the use ox 
strong coercive tactics only, v/liile number of promotions v;as 
found related vdth the use of both strong a:ad v/eab coercive 
tactics. Among these variables? political basis of rev/ards 
and punishments, control of unions and self-perception of 
pov/er correlated positively, v^hile other variables correlated 
negatively v/ith the use of coercive influence tactics. 

(VII) The nature of relationstiip of individual, interpersonal au/ci 
organizational variables v/ith the use of various upv/ard 
influence tactics v/as found to be the sa)iae in case of v.orkers 
and managers but v/as different for supervisors. 
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cor’i'el ations of 1:h.e usg ox influai^co 't.'.cfics v/i-^ii I. 
Of tliu iiiciividual characteristics atid organisational 
variables v/ere not sigiiifioant in the Private Orjaiisationa 
axid for sxipervisors. 


(IX) Results of stepvase recression analyses reveclod thac 

political basis of rev/ards, team orientation aJid xuiioii- 
inanacement relations v/ere significant predictors of 
manipulative tactics. Political basis of rev/ards v/as also 
a significant predictor of the use of strong and wealo 
coercive tactics. Slope of control, total amount of control 
and number of promotions v/ere the other significant 
predictors of the use of both strong aid v/eai:: coercive 
tactics. Global self esteem predicted the use of strong 
coercive tactics but did not predict the use of v/ealc 
coercive tactics. VJliile political basis of rev/ards v/as 
found associated v/ith the greater use of tactics, other 
predictors were found associated v/ith lack of tactic use. 


(X) Mone of the individual, interpersonal aid orgaii national 
variables, except nimiber of promotions in case of sti'Oiig 
coercive tactics, v/as found a significant predictor of the 
use of upv/ard influence tactics in the Private Sector 

0 r gani 2 at ion s . 

(XI) None of tiie individual, interpersonal and orgaiiizational 
variables predicted the use of manipulative tactics in 
case of supervisors and Textile Organizations. 
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E:q:ectancy of success v/as found, in general, intervening 
betv/een the use of the tactic arid interpersonal variables 
orgaiiisational processes and some of the individual 
charact Gristles , such as, teain orientation, job level 
and immber of promotions, but did not in case of global 
self esteen, co'maittment , bases of pov/er a-nd orgarezaat Jani 
structure variables. 
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Discussion 

Tile coalition models of intraorganizationaL behaviour 
(Bacharach & Laviler, 1980; Cyert & March, 1963; Pfeffer, 1978; 

Pfeffer & Salancik & Leblebici, 1976) hold that organizational 
decision making is not rational. V/ho gets what and hov/ much depends 
on one' s power and influence within the organization. The conditions 
of resource scarcity, uncertainity due to decision malcing process, and 
power motivation lead organizational members (especially, at lov.'or 
levels) to continuously come into conflict, negotiate and contest. 

They use different forms of tactics, such as, persuasion, ingratiation 
threat, v;o rk-obst ruction , informal exchanges and pressures to influence 
the actions and decisions of persons who significantly affect their 
outcomes (Bacharach & Lawler, 1980). 

The present study v/’as carried out against this perspective of 
intraorganizational behaviour. Exercise of upward influence \re.s 
examined in the context of a situation involving promotional 
opportunity. The situation studied was personal in nature rather 
than organisational, as it was concerned with the careers of 
organizational members. The form of upward influence exercised in 
a personal situation is quite different from the form of influence 
exercised in an organizational situation (Kipnis, et al. , 1980). In 
important personal situations upward influence attempts are more 
pervasive, calculative and political than in organizational situations. 

El this study, four basic issues related to upv/ard influence 
process v/ere examined. Firstly, we examined the most common upward 
influence tactics of subordinates. Secondly) the role of the 
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individual, inteTOersonal and organizational factors in the use of 
inlluence tactics v/as also studied. Thirdly, v/e enariined the use of 
influence tactics across hierarchies, departments and the type of 
organizations « Lastly, the role of e^q^ectancy of success in the use 
of tactics v/as investigated to determine the extent to v/laich the 
relationship betv/een individual , interpersonal and organizational 
factors and the use of upward influence tactics v/as contingent on 
the exrjectrvicy of success. 

The findings of the study suggested that the ingratiation and 
persuasion v/ere the most frequently used upward influence tactics. 
V/hereas, Threat, work obstruction and vliistle blowing , :ere found to 
be relatively less frequently used. Among the personal charactei'ist.i.c 
global self-esteem, teajn orientation and number of proraovions I'ciCuived 
v/ere found to bo the best predictors of the use of upv/ard influence! 
tactics. Tvi) orgai'ilzational process variables, namely, political 
basis of rewards and union management relations v/ere similarily foimid 
to be significant. Two organizational structural variables, i.e., 
total amount of control and slope of control v/ere also found to be 
important predictors of the use of influence tactics. The use of 
upward influence tactics differed significantly across orgajnizations 
but it did not vary across hierarchies and departments. The relation- 
ships of interpersonal variables, organizational process variables a/id 
some of the individual characteristics, such as, tea/*'! orientation, job 
level and number of promotions vdth upward influence tactics use wore, 
in general, mediated by the expectancy of success of the tactics. 

The expectancy of success off a tactic did not influence the rcl/ition- 


-ship of tactic use v.dth global self esteon (in case of strong 



coercive tacticc) , coercive power and slope of control. 

The more frequent use of persuasion end ingratiation tactics 
and less frequent use of strong coercive tactics, such as, threat, 
work obstniction and vnistle blowing by sabordinates to influence 
superiors has been consistently reported (Kipnis, et al . , 1980). 

These results may be explained in terms of the situation involving 
upward influence and also v/ithin the subjective expected utility 
theory of Edv/ards (1954, 1961 ). The situation used in tbls study for 
studying exercise of upv/ard influence v/as such in v/hich the outcome 
was important for the person exercising influence. Researclies done 
by Kipnis, et al . (l984, 1980) point out that managers, in order 
to secure personal benefits from a superior, often use "soft" woi’ds 
aj:id engage in impression management and ingratiation. P.csearch 
evidence suggests that manipulative tactics also have a higher 
e>gpectancy of success (Pandey, 1980 b) because they are less likely 
to evoke reactance (Brehm, 1966) and the likelihood of favoui'abie 
outcomes is higher in their case (Kipnis & Venderveer, 1971) o The 
strong coercive tactics, on the other hand, have lov/ eigcectancy oi 
success because their use invites stronger retaliations and pvmishmen 
(Parmerlee, et al. , 1982; Tjosvold, 1974) aid decreases the clnuices 
for favourable outcomes resulting from the target of influence 
(Kipnis & Vanderveer, 1971 ). 

Many xjsi^chological theories, such as, expectancy theory 
(Yroom, 1964), subjective expected utility theory (Edward, 1954, 

1961 ) afid decision mcking theory (Pollard & Mitchell, 1972) aie 
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based on the o revise that behaviour of individuals in or-xniaatioii i;j 
a function of perceived consequences. Behaviours vjiiich have been 
rev/arded in the past are more probable behaviours in the future., 
Organizaitional members undertake a series of subjective cost/ 
benefit analyses in deciding about the appropriate tactics. They 
use available informations, such as, the results of their past 
attempts at social influence on vliich the perceived probability 
of success of chosen behaviours is based. Behaviours vliich have 
a high probability of success are likely to be used more often 
than the behaviours v;hich have a low probability of success. This viev; 
gets support from the results of the present study. The most frequently 
used tactics of ingratiation and persuasion had higher mean scores 
on the probability of success, vrhereas, less frequently used coercive 
tactics v/ere found to have lower mean scores. The most frequent use 
of ingratiation tactics may also be due to social legitimacy accorded 
to ingratiation in the Indian context. It is argued that the Indian 
society being traditional , feudal and hierarchial encourages 
ingratiation (Pandey, 1981 ). Further, Indian people are found high 
on such personal values as aram , dependence proneness and preference 
for personal relations (Sinha 1 ofnha, 1974) viiich are conducive for 
exercising influence attempts involving ingratiation. Vliether 
preference for ingratiation in exercising upv/ard influence is due to 
its higher probability of success or due to cultural factors calls 
for further investigation. 

Another major concern of this study was to investigate the 
role of individual , interpersonal and organ! zationcd. factors in 
determining the use of upv/ard influenoe tactics. For this pur'i) 0 :.,,c, 
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we explored si leant correlates and predictors of the influence 
tactics. Our comparisons of significant predictors and correlates 
across hierarchies and type of organizations indicated that globeCL 
self esteem, team orientation and number of the promotions received 
from individual variables, political basis of rev/ards and union- 
management relations from organizational processes and the total 
amount of control and slope of control from organizational structural 
variables predicted significantly the use of upv/ard influence 
tactics. It ’was also found that some variables, such as, perception 
of self pov/er, committment, interpersonal attraction, formalization, 
and control of unions v/ere largely associated v/ith the use of upv/ard 
influence tactics, although, they did not significantly contribute to 
the prediction of these tactics. 

One important finding of this study was the important role 
played by global self-esteem in the exercise of upward influence. 

Global self-esteem correlated negatively vdth the use of strong 
coercive tactics. This supported our hypothesis that higher self- 
esteem will be associated v/ith less frequent use of coercive influence 
tactics. It is contended that special education, skills, ejqjerience 
and an ability to communicate with others are requisites for successful 
Use of non-coercive power (Tedeschi, Gaes & Rivera, 1977). Individuals 
with high self-esteem possess these characteristics v/hich enable them 
to develop feelings of adequacy, self confidence in influencing 
decisions and a sense of power. These qualities, perhaps, predispose 
individuals vdth high self-esteem to use non-coercive tactics more 
than the coercive tactics. Tv/o important characteristics associated 
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with high self-esteem, naunely , internal control orientation 
(Goodstadt c< Hjelle, 1973) and self confidence in one's ability 
to successfully influence (Gatison, 1968; Kipnis fi< Lane, 1962; 
i'iov;day, 1979) have been found positively associated v/ith the use 
of noxu-coercive influence tactics and negatively associated v/ith the 
use of coercive influence tactics. On the other hand, a sense of 
powerlessness associated with lov/ self-esteem has been fomd related 
with one's v/illingness to use strong coercive influence tactics more 
frequently to redress grievances (Kerner Commission Report on Civil 
disorders, 1968; Ransford, 1968). It is found that the greater use 
of strong coercive tactics makes lov\/ self-esteem individuals to feel 
that they are capable and strong (Berger, 1973; Kipnis, 1976; Kite, 
1964) and it also frees them from the deeply ingrained feelings of _ 
inferiority. Thus, it appears, that a strong desire to regain their 
lost self-image pre-disposes lov/ self-esteem individuals to initiate 
coercive influence attempts. Tedeschi , et al. (1977) report that 
after engaging in property riots during the middle 60' s, a 
substantial nmber of young Blacks in the U.S. expressed an increased 
sense of pride and manhood. However, it was also observed that after 
Black Americans gained social status, they often complied to the laws 
and norms of the society just like any other average middle class 
V/hite American. 

Another important individual characteristic v/hich influenced 
the exercise of upv/ard influence was the value placed on team 
orientation. Greater importance given to team work v/as found 
associsited wdth less frequent use of manipulative tactics, such as, 
ingratiation and persuation. It appears that belief m team 
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orientation strengthens one's tendency for participativeness, 
niaintenoice of group solidarity and teem spirit su'id, therefore, 
for malcing dii-ect positive influence attempts. Since miuiipul abion 
is a political tactic v/hich is used to achieve success, its use for 
upv/ard influence induces a sense of doubt and suspicion in group 
members' minds tov/ards the agent of influeiice. It also invites 
individual competition. These consequences, resulting from the 
use of manipulative tactics, in turn, destroy the team spirit and 
we feeling to viiich team oriented persons attach great impor'ta;ice. 

A person v.’ho gives great importance to team work, therefore, may 
not engage political manoeuvering of his superiors by employing 
manipulative tactics, especially ingratiation. 

The findings regarding larger number of promotions leading to 
low use of upv/ard influence tactics, particularly coercive, can be 
understood v/ithin the mixed frame\\rork of reciprocity aspect of the 
social exchange theory (Gouldner, i960) and the face saving ratioriule 
of conflict spiral theory (Deutsch & Krass, 1962), It cafi be assiuned 
that a person v/ho has received a large number of pinmotions would 
also be higher on job level. He may havealso received a number' of 
monetary and non-monetary rev/ards. According to the social exchange 
theory (Gouldner, i960), such a person foUov/ing the norms of 
reciprocity v/ill desist from making coercive upward influence 
attempts. Similarly, upward coercive influence, attomr/ts may also 
create face saving situations for the superiors. Research evidence 
suggests that coercion by immediate subordinate leads to loss of 
face of high status person CTjosvold, 1974). They, therefore. 
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become more concerned about appearing strong and capable to tiiu 
person lov/er in organizational hierarchy (Kelly, 1965). The use 
o±' coercion by subordinates in higher job levels may be tidcen as 
a potential threat to organizational stability and, tnerefore, 
v/ill be met v/ith stronger retaliation in the form of demotion, 
suspension and even termination of services (Parmerlee, et al., 

1982). Probable negative consequences of coercive influence attcuipus 
combined v/ith the norm of reciprocity, perhaps, may be responsible 
for less frequent use of the coercive tactics in exercising upward 
influence in such cases. 


Tv/o organizational process variables, namely, political basis 
of rew^ards and union-management relations appeared as the most 
significant predictors of the use of upward influence tactics. Good 
union management relations reduced the use of manipulative tactics, 
on the other hand, political basis of rewards was associated with 
greater use of manipulative, as well as, coercive influence tactics. 
The increase in the use of manipulative and coercive influence 
tactics associated with treater politicalization of rev/ards appears 
to be a result of increased ambiguity, apprehension of injustice and 
the learning of informal political norms of behavioura Extraraeous 
considerations (other than performance) in the allocation of rev/ards 
should enhance a sense of ambiguity regarding who is going to get 


what and how much ? V/hen the goal sought is important, such as, 
promotion in our case, organizational members are not likely to 
remain silent spectators of decision making process. They would 
actively try to increase their control over the decision making 


process to maximize their gains (Bacharach & Lawler, 1980). If 
organizational members find that rewards are given more frequently 
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to those v^'io can ingratiate, pressurise, inionneaiy exchange 
benefits in cash or kind, aj:id issue effective threats, the 
instrumental value of such behaviours will go up in the eyes of 
mefiibers. It maiy be argued that learning of these inform;al norms 
of behaviours, vHiich Porter, et al ^1981) call the political noimis 
of behaviours, under conditions of high ambiguity and apprehension 
of impending injustice due to politicalization of rev;ards, should 
result in the more freo^uent use of manipulative, as well as, coercive 
tactics by subordinates to influence their superiors (Thibaut & 

Kelley 1959). 

It was also found that poor union and management relations 
were associated v/ith more frequent use of manipulative tactics to 
influence superiors, v/hat may be the reasons for this ? We propose 
that poor union-management relations indicate the presence of greater 
conflicts and less cooperation betv/een the union and the management. 

In any ^vork orgatiization, organizational members consider unions 
as protectors of their interests in the organization, and union 
president as their patron. Under conditions of conflict and less 
cooperation betv/een the union and the management, unions become less 
effective in protecting the interests of their members. Also due to 
conflict there is greater degree of uncertainity about the uiiion 
succeeding in influencing outcomes in favour of their members. This, 
then, leads to individual efforts being made to protect one's interest 
in the organization. Under these circumstances, manipulative tactics, 
such as, ingratiation v/hich have a higher p rob sb il it y of success are 
resorted to. There is also evidence to suggest that under conditions 
of greater interpersonal conflicts shd stresses loyal workers can 
expect to be rev/arded more frequently than the workers considered 
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neutrals (Kipnis & Yanderveer, 1971). 

Araon" the organizationel structure variables, indicators of 
organisational control catne out as the most potent predictors oi' 
the use of coercive upward influence tactics. V/itli greater total 
afuouiit of control and steeper slope of control, the use of both, 
strong, as v/ell as, weak coercive tactics went dovn. On surface, 
these lusults may appear contradictory as greater total amount of 
control is indicative of a democratic structure, v/hereas, steeper 
control of an authoritarian structureo ''/Vhy then the use of coercive 
tactics should go down under both the conditions ? It appears that 
under the conditions of mutual influence different parties are more 
concerned with maintaining their existing power base. Therefore, 
they avoid those tactical actions which have the slighest possibility 
of resulting in loss of power. Since the use of coercive influence 
tactics through action and counteraction ultimately results in power 
reduction of the parties, the two parties ( subordinates/or superiors; 
therefore, desist from using coercive tactics against each other. 

This interpretation is suggested by the concept of deterrance used 
within the framG\-A)rk of subjective utility theory (Morgan, 1977; 
Sciielling, 196b), The theory suggests that greater the potenticl. 
of conflicting parties, less v/ill be the use of coercion (Morgan, 
1977). /ilso, v.dthin an organization, coalitions that are highly 
dependent on one another should be less inclined to use coercion 
in their influence attempts due to non-utilitarian consequences of 
coercion (Sacharach and Lav/ler, 1980). 
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So far as the slope of control is concerned, it appears that 
as the centralization of pov/er increases the magnitude and credibi- 
lity of structural threats, i.e., threats of superiors, ire silso 
increased (Bacharach & Lawler, 1980). This decreases the use of 
coercive influence tactics in subordinates, v/ho perceive that they 
have no power or every little pov/er in. comparison to their superiors 
(Tedeschi, ScbfLenker & Lindskold, 1972). Greater total aJiiount of 
control in the organization should deter subordinates from using 
coercive influence tactics due to their strong desire to maintain 
equality of power. Under the conditions of steeper slope of control 
subordinates should desist from using coercive tactics due to the 
fear of retaliation from superiors. 

Another important concern of the present study was to 
examine the use of upward influence tactics and differences across 
hierarchies and the type of organizations. In general, results 
relating to the use of influence tactics pertaining to hierarchy, 
did not support our hypothesis that workers will use more coercive 
tactics than supervisors and managers. But v/e did find that v/orkers 
exercised more overall influence. Differences in influence atteiiH)tti 
across positions have been reported in some earlier studies' of 
Madison, etc. al. (l980). They found that staff positions, i.e., 
workers were perceived more engaged in political influence attempts 
than the managers. 

The question of v;hy v/oricers exercised more overall influence 
than supervisors and managers led us to investigate the individual 
and organizational factors on \'\tiich vV)rkers differed significantly 
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from rneaiagers and supervisors., Mean comparisons v/ere made across 
v/orkers, supervisors and managers. The mean comparisons indicated 
that v/hile v.-orkers significantly differed from managers on a niunbor 
of individual and organizational variables (Appendix - C(i) no 
striking differences on these variables, except on demographic 
characteristics, were found betv/een v/orkers and supeiwisors 
(Appendix - C(ii). 

The demographic characteristics on which differences v/ere 
obtained betv/een v/oikers and managers were job level, monthly 
salc.ry, number of promotions, age and ejq/erience v/hich are covariants 
of the positions in industrial organizations. V/orkers lov/ monthly 
salary and fev/er number of promotions may have been responsible for 
their economic frustrations. Lower age and experience levels suggest 
the possibility of low degree of integration of personal values v/ith 
organizational values (Tripathi, 1982). Lov/ levels of interpersonal 
trust, lack of performance basis of rewards and supervisory support, 
perhaps, result in greater apprehension of injustice and uncertainity 
in resource distribution. All of these in association with a sense 
of job security may motivate v/orkers to exercise more influence in 
organizations than supervisors and managers. The perception of 
threats and uncertainities has been found associated v/ith increase 
in influence motivation in many earlier studies (Cohen, 1959; 
Horov/itz, 1958; Scotland, 1959). 

A somewhat intriguing finding of this study was that most 
of the organizational and personal variables vHiich significantly 
correlated and predicted the use of upward influence tactics for 
v/orkers and managers, did not predict or correlate v/ith inf_uencc 
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tactics in case of supervisors. One obvious reason for this 
ooula be ctiat these results are not reliable because of the low 
sa^fiple size of the supervisors. They will have to be cross valiclafod 
in other studies. Nevertheless, to the extent they are different 
they do invite our attention. The group ctf supervisox’s has been founa 
to yield different results in the Textile industry in another study 
(Tiwari, 1984). Many of the relationships, in case of supervisors, 
such as, between the value placed on showing off, job level, intejr- 
personal trust and total amount of control and the use of tactics 
were opposite in direction compared to the relationships found for 
workers and managers. This suggests the possibility that supervisoi's, 
as indicated by control graph studies, ejjperience a sense of pov;er- 
lessness (Tiwari, 1984), It appears that tlais sense of pov;erlessness 
and helplessness in them influenced their perceptions of the influence 
situation in characteristically different way as compared to wox'kers 
and managers, who experience and exercise more control in organiza- 
-tions in compaiuson v/ith the supervisors. 

The role of organizational context also appears to be 
important in the use of influence tactics in organizations (Atisari & 
Kapoor, 1986; Erez & Rim, 1982). This was evident from the fact that 
employees in the Textile and Public Sector Organizations made 
significantly greater use of influence tactics than employees in the 
Engineering and Private Sector Organizations. The difference in the 
use of upward influence tactics across organizations may have been 
due to the differences in the characteristics of its employees and the 
characteristics of the organizations associated vnth organizational 
structure and pi-ocess. 
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I'ex'bile Organizations differed significantly from Engiriaeriiit'; 
Organizations (Appendix-D(i ) and Public Sector Orgaiizations from the 
Private Sector Organizations on a number of individUcl and organiza- 
tional variables (Appendix-D(ii) . Textile Organizations as compared 
to Engineering Organizations, and Public Sector Organizations as 
compared to Private Sector Organizations, were characterized by low 
self-esteem, lov/er age levels, low levels of experience, fev/er 
promotional opportunities, greater degree of politicalization of 
rewards and punishments, low bases of referent and expert pov/er and 
poor union-management relations. Both, Textile, as well as. Public 
Sector Organizations also had greater number of workers belonging to 
the high caste. These mean comparisons, as discussed earlier, 
suggest greater uncertainity and apprehension of injustice in 
resource allocation, greater economic frustrations (due to perceived 
inequity}, greater union-management and interpersonal conflicts, 
less supportive interpersonal relations, less integration of personal 
and organizational values in the Public Sector and Textile Orgpuiiza- 
tions as compared to the Private Sector and Engineering Organizations. 
These, results do not surprise us. A number^)! studies done in India 
have found that Public Sector Organizations are characterised by lov/ 
morale of managers (Das, 1978), lack of autonomy in managerial 
matters (Paranjpe, 1979), feeling of insecurity among managers (Das, 
1978), and high political interference (Paranjpe, 1980). These 
characteristics are also found in the Textile Organizations included 
in the present study, all of which belong to the Public Sector. Our 
contention is that the presence of these characteristics in the 
Textile and Public Sector Organizations, perhaps, dilutes the 
traditional hierarchial control structure of the organizations. 

Thus, as stated above, greater uncertainity and apprehension of 
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injustice, trocrcor Gconornic frustrations, dou^in^rice of nie'ii casbu, 
less integi'utioii of personal values v/itu organisational values, less 
interpersonal trust and. support and greater inteipersonal conflicts 
in tile Public Sector and Textile Organizations, urider the conditions 
of v/eah hierarctiical control, appear to be the reasons responsible 
for the, greater use of manipulative and coercive upv/ard influence 
tactic in the Public Sector and Textile Organizations compared to 
Private Sector caid Engineering Organizations. 


Another finding related to the Public Sector Organizations 
needs to be commented upon. It v/as found that except in case of a 
few individual and organizational process variables, such as, 
committment, number of promotions and political basis of rev/ards 
and punishments, other variables were generally not associated vdth 
the use of influence tactics. Also, except for the number of 
promotions received, vdich predicted the use of strong coercive 
tactics, no other variable contributed significantly to the 
prediction of tlie use of upv/ard influence tactics, because the 
number of respondents from the Private Organizations v/ere quite low 
one may not lay a great deal of credence on this. Neverthless, it 
may be pointed out that the nature of tv/o Private Organizations 
selected for this study were different. One of the Private 
Organizations v/as of corporate nature, while the other one v/as a 
faaiily run organization in which majority of the employees belonged 
to a particular minority community, similar to the religious 
affiliation of the owner of the organization. A large number of 
workers were relatives of each other. Also, a number of high ranking 
officers were directly or indirectly related to the ov/ner of the 
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organization. Thus, the different nature of these tv/o Private 
Organizations could have influenced the emergence of any 
systematic trend. However, this will have to be verified in 
future studies. 

The model of the study, as discussed in Chapter-I, envisaged 
that the expectancy of success of the influence tactics v/ill 
intervene between the relationship of its use with individual, 
interpersonal and organizational variables. Parbial correlations 
indicated that the expectancy of success of influences tactics 
appeared to intervene between the relationships of interpersonal 
variables, organizational processes and most of the individual 
variables, namely, team orientation, job level, and the nuiaber of 
promotions received with the use of influence tactics. The partial 
correlations were significantly lower than zero order correlations 
in these cases. However, after partialling out the effects of 
expectancy of the success from the relationships of the global 
self-esteem(in case of strong coercive tactics), committment, slope 
of control and coercive power with use of upv/ard influeiice tactics, 
partial correlations v/ere not found to go dov;n or up as compared to 
the zero-order correlations. Therefore, it appears that the 
expectancy of success did not act as an intervening variable in 
these cases. Stable personality characteristics, such as, global 
self-esteem leads individuals to behave in a characteristic manner 
irrespective of other influences. The support for this conjecture 
comes from the studies of Falbo (1977) and Mowday (l979). Falbo 
(1977) found that the pov/er strategies that students reported they 
characteristically used to 'get their way' were related to several 
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personality dimensions (e.g. , conformity, Maciaiavellianism) . 

Mov/day (1979) also found that several leader personality character^ 
istics (e.go^^eod for power and need for achievement) were directly 
related v/ith the likelihood of using different .methods of influence. 
So far as the direct relationship of coercive base of power witn the 
use of negative influence tactics is concerned, it may be argued 
that the use of coercive base of power by superiors to influence 
subordinates induces strong hostility, aggression and a tendency 
for reactive use of power in subordinates towards superiors whicii, 
in turn, may result in consistent and frequent use of coercive 
influence tactic by subordinates to influence superiors, irrespective 
of the probability of success of these tactics. Thus, except in 
few cases, the expectancy of success of a tactic generally inter- 
vened between tactic use and most of the individual, interpersonal 
and organizational process variables. However* our hypothesis 
relating to the role of expectancy of success of a tactic, acting 
as an intervening variables, was not supported in f'ull. 

Neverthless, the theoretical model wtiich dealt vdth 
antecedent variables and the use of upward influence tactics by 
subordinates was generally supported by the results obtained in 
this study. 

Limitations of the Study 

Like any other study, the present study too has cerbain 
limitations. Firstly, the study is primarily based on perceptual 
measures. V/e .are also aware of the fact that most of the unpward 
influence attempts, if not all, are political and that political 
aspects of behaviour are something which are denied by its members. 
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even though they engage in it, because oi their social undersira- 
-bility (porter, et al. , 1981). V/e, therefore, adopted the 
indirect attributional method to measure the use of upv/ard influence 
tactics. During the course of interviews it was noted that many 
respondents \iere able to guess that their ov/n behaviour was being 
studied. This may have caused defensiveness in the respondents and 
may have biased their reporting of the use of upv/ard influence 
tactics to some extent. The upward influence behaviours, in tills 
study, were examined in the context of only one type of situation. 
Generalizations across situations, therefore, are not possible. 

Our initial plan was to study upward influence behaviours wittiln 
each organizations, irrespective of hierarchical levels. The 
Supervisors and Private Orgaizations , therefore, v/ere not properly 
represented in the sample. Comparisons across hierarchies and the 
type of organizations have been made based on these inadequate 
sample sizes. 


Future Directions of Research 

As stated above, even indirect attributional method of 
measuring upward influence behaviours is not free from problems. 

Some other methods, such as, participant observation, diaries and 
interviews could be tried in future studies. Organizational 
members, in general, do not want to commit themselves^ in black 
and white because of their rational and Irrational fears. Indian 
workers and managers also do not consider the survey type of studies 
of any value to them or to the organization. If they answer 
questions, they do so to help the researcher and not because they 
v/ant to vent their true feelings. The results pertaining to 
supervisors and Private Organizations suggest that the comparisons 
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across hierarchies aiucl the type of organizations need to be made 
more systematically. 

This study also raises a number of questions v/hich can 
be pursued in future studies. For example; do supervisors actually 
differ in their perception about the use of tactics from v/orkers 
and managers ? Secondly, why it is that organizational structure 
ai'id process variables'are not found associated "vd-th the exercise 
of upward influence in Private Organizations ? Is it that they do 
not contribute to the use of upv/ard influence tactics or certain 
variables mask their influences ? These questions may be studied 
through proper selection of the sample of respondents from various 
hierarchical levels and different types of organizations. 

The present study also suggests several other importcnt 
directions for future research on exercise of upward influence in 
organizations. Unlike the present study, future studies may 
attempt to examine the use of influence tactics in different 
situational contexts, both personal and organizational, as 
individuals appear to take situational factor into account in mding 
assessment of the effectiveness of different tactics. Further, as 
discussed elseviiere, organizations also differ in terms of feelings 
of demoralization, insecurity which their workers have and degree 
of political interference. This is particularly true w4ien one 
compares Public Sector and Private Sector Organizations. These 
differences are also found in other types organizations. The 
overall political climate of organizations may be an important 
determinant of the exercise of influence in organizations and should 
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be studied. Rirther, the intractional effect of various 
individual, interpersonal arid organizational variables on 
the use of upv/ard influence tactics by subordinates should 
also be studied. 
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APPENDIX - A 


Measures 

Individual Characteristics 

All the items of measures of 'power and self-esteem' 
and 'personal values’ were answered on the 5-point Likert type 
scales* given below. V/hereas demographic information relating 
to 'personal background' and 'organizational background' was 
collected on open-ended questions. 
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Personal Values 


Six personal values* i.e, aram* dependence proneness 
preference for personal relations, tea^fi-orientation , committment 
and shovd-ng off were measured respectively with six following 
items 
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Organizational Background 
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Interpersonal Relations 

Items measuring tvro interpersonal variables » namely » 
attraction and trust between superior and subordinate were 
answered on 5-point Likert type scales, given below;- 
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Trust (Coefficient Alphas, .82) 
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10. irf% % 31T7% TTTH %Y 7 7)7 77% % 77^7 % gYt F1t.-%) 7,7^7 %% I 

nY J77rr 7^ fY77 9 

Organizational Processes 

The questionnaire items of measures of organizational 
processes v/ere rated on 5—point rating scales, having following 
response alternatives J- 

m 771 7 771 7 3ifM7) 3it^ ^7 siYNti 

\a >tf 

12 5 4 5 

Supervisory Leadership (Coefficient Alpha, .90) 

1. 117 -f^J-TRI ^ 317% 37fi»7rRY' % til777 31T7% -f%rt77 717 7^17 317777 I 9 

2. 77 3177 317% 3rftl7rrYY % 777 ^ lY % 31777Y 7T7Y 77 mf 77 i:777 
%% I* 9 
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3. 3irq1> s-ftWRl- cfPr firr^ >t t 9 

4 . 3ITq% 3I1^'R1' 31^^ gfr4 ^ 4TT p~4T?T WT^ % 

Jf ?Trl%r! tfJTrT t 9 

5. •ftiH Jftm 3ir4% aif^TYt ttr- % 3 ^ 

^ I ? 

6. tVr ?frFlT ST4% 7^ % ft^?' 

3^TgT^ f?Tl I 9 

7. ■ftTT ?ft 7 lT rf^ 311^% SrteTT^ SITOt fTT^ ^ IW-WT ^ ^fh I* 9 

8. ?miT rl^ 3^T4% -m^f-ftn ?Wir % S-tTr^T ^ 3iTWY 

3irg?iR) ^ ^ ? 

9 . ' 1W: fft^T SPT^ arftRnrY aT^% iWFtrraY ^ 

Fimr^ %n niTT^ I’ ^ 

^ \o ^ 

10. 1VT^?miT c!^ 3I-nT% 3lf^T?Y i^Tm fWiTiTT rl^T 3TtrY ^ ^ffW 

f^ f^T, Y 3pr^ 3?Efr^s^ ffYnY 

^cTT^T %' 9 

1 1 . 3iTtrY arf^^nrY siq^ 3^tfl■^7^^ f^YnT ^ €U Y Y 

fYH ?fY^T riw 3T7Trf%c1 wY t ? 

1 2* 3fTq% 3?-ftRntY 3^t^t^■f piY^tY Y "te ?ftTiT m -fY^nrY ^ 

w-mY Y siT^'R YT «r?TgT YY ^ ? 

1 5 . arqY srftRTTYY ftYRT m t^Y^TY Y ?tt«? Ys^ IYIYf^ 

err lYiriT Y 1YY 3iw Ylic?^ f^fiY t 9 

K* 

Peerv- Leadership (Coefficient Alpha, .84) 

1. 3!TqY fYJTFT Y* 7TT«fr ^^lYY 3114% % "fYcl^T 1Y?lY TEh t ? 

2. 3114" 314% ^vtr ^ttiYY % ^ t ^Y Y aiiqiY m qr fYn^r 
i;iTT4 YY I ? 

3. jTTrti m-ifr ffi^nrt sTinft anwraT ^ •’ 

3fTq% a-Ttfr TO ^ !fr 3!?^ 5TII ?i ^-TT j^j-m % ti^ii 

iYcl^T JrdiTgcl t 9 


4 * 
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5. 3ITcr% ^ ?T-R|r FftHT r!^ WT^ WT^ ^ ^ Twf ^ 

sRftr t 9 

« 

6* 3ITT 3nT^ Sflr 3# ^cTT ^ ^ ^ §?!% 1^? fqJ-TPT Y rlYff 

3TT^ fm^ ^ t ^ 

7. giY SY^ rTTf ?r Y tYF 3nT 1Y3-TnT Y rlY^T Y fbfrfY 
^ 3IT57T ?Rri t, g? 1Y?T ?1YiqT fi^ siTwY ^11 1Yg?ir I 9 

8. §■?? •fY^7Pr if 3fntY f^tTiYY Y ?rRTiiT3iY ^ gjrY 

Y ww q'FiY q>Y "te FtYnr ^ FiirTg ^ ^ 9 

<K • 

9* ^ tYJ-TR % sprY FTP# f^tTnY giY ^ eYi^ Y if irt gjYY 

Y fHF fYnYr YY t ^ 

10 - 3itctY Fr-pfi* ^tTTTY fttrIY^ jqY^ a Yt fYn^r F?Tg YY t 9 
1 1. siptY ftp? ^pq grY gYg ^ Y IYfitY gtrrjgpgY rr 
5^P7 fYFT ?ftFT ng wY t .9 


Organizational Climate (Coefficient Alpha, .85) 

Items measuring organizational climate belonged to five 
dimensions, namely, technological readiness, human resource 
primacy, commundcation flow, decision making practices and 
motivational conditions. 

Technological Readiness (Coefficient Alpha, .45 ) 

i. FTrar^g: m fYvTR grY Yt YYfbwY YV siirtY Y 1Yf 

Ygpr T?ciT I ? 

ti^fr^Y FT lYfggY gr itYY^ afpi 3 wY ^ttr if t, Y i?f gg 
3r?T Y iYY dY^ I* ? 


2 * 
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Human Resource Primacy (Coefficient Alpha, .72) 

I. wt ^iFcrt 31 mr t^frrrr ^f€[ tw\t I 9 

2* rn? ^ ^3TT3IY TOTTY Y 3{TOT I^S-Tpr -fwiHT ^T?r ^rlT I 9 
3. -fJ^TraY wr ( Coordination) m Ht^Yfbin 

(Vfell Planned) I 9 

Conamuni cation Flow (Coefficient Alpha, .70 ) 

i. siwY 3i-fi?^7tY sitYY fhixiTY nm nsrixY gY wY Y 1^7 

fWiY fimr te}\ f 9 

2‘ 3{T7¥Y 3{cr^ ^Y ^ciT ^ >r Y 1Y7 -Yih hxhphY €t I, 

• ^ 

Y fYH ?fYiT sittYY ^ttY I 9 

3* 3IPtY tY»-TFr if (W rfY^r w ^ ^Y nrfgtrY q^htsY ntnr rfYfFJTfhxY 

Y ^Tt if uj-RgrrYY Yri zwh I* ^ 

Decision Making Practices (Coefficient Alpha ,. 65 ) 

1. m 1Y^TR if ffYT •Yf'Yr FIY^tY STTT 1^7 ^Iri I, f^H^Y 

?tY^ JtriTSU XEcIY t 9 

«N ♦ 

2- -fY^TT^ if uiw Ytt fYm ^5iTriT I, m m ctiY ^^rrfYri 

fYY giY wffaqY YY YY YY mr si-rnr I 9 

3- tYJ-TT^r if tYfT ?fYiT m fiYiT gxHiii 3R FfYYf ^Y YY rgY 

t oiY YY fY% YY t 9 

Motivational Conditions (Coefficient Alpha, ) 

Y* §'?T fYRFT Y’ ^Y wfYti^Y Y YYti YYrYy aitigr siHitilY YT YY eh YY^t 
mi\r I 9 fY?lY 7^ qr ^Yfir ^ i 

|. aTHitffY YY gii?TT jYft YY ^thY % wz iraci Y‘ ^ YY^t ^ttit % i 

2. sifiintH ^Y 3IW ?T?! tY^rr ^rnr % iit ^rr -fYnr I i 
SHiTR-fYq'Y* YY f5fr ‘fYY^tt fYTT ^tcit I 3iYf i?! |2T ^rar 
I rrr ?FJ-fr ^ 3^YY lYw YY «iT?fr % air awr 1Y7T uiTai I i 


3 * 
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4* qr gil?Tr fT^ oJTcft I 3 i 1 t fTOTOT >?rT HrI 

V) 

sirnr % aiftRjnr pfW wX ?Y i 

5. 3I?riT^f^^TY 3JW 31Tgrq[gr FTOSrgi^ tt 3^^Y M fb^T ^TrlT I I 

^ f^TPT if piYt qlYsfR ^ I* 9 -Wt ^ ^T TfmT i 

I . SitFfr Y lYfF I 

2- 3fq^ citTT 3{fm ?mT trt^ Y i 

3* 314*^ FWY 3rf^ Y?TT tTT^ rl^TT 4^Y^4fh Y t^F I 

4* 3Itpfr W^Ttr 3f-fiW ^t-FTT cTTY, ET^Y^FfY eTTY mv 

fiTH rm ^ anm yrcrt Y YYf i 

5. 3IEFfr fY^ ?RT^ Y?TT eTTY, tm’Y^Tfh FT^, d^TT^ JTe^I 

nqr w?rfYF ?^TfY ?TTifr gi^^iYY 3i-n7T ^ci I i 

Perfonnance Basis of Rewards (Coefficient Alpha* .82) 

if j CM I Y tYflr TriF Yt" 3ITnT STejY YT ^TTIY !■ 

irfY sY 3{TEr crTcn ^ f fiY ffr im YY fYnYY fTFarr^HT t YY s^ttYY - 

1. 3fE& ^Tfi Y 1 Yf tit=etht ^ EiiYMY lYY T\Tf\^ h^ptY^ 

2. w^\tr Y HiTtmr 1YYYY 

3. Yf!^ Erf& ■fYYTfr 

c. 

4 . 3FIT ^VR 1YYY lYY WTET ErmTi Y fYY ^T EJilY^Ti 

5. ^Yt tETTF J-tY YfT I 

Performance Basis of Punisliments (Coefficient Alpha, . 55 ) 

ffT IYJ-TTF if 3T4rT5Fl ^4T ^THi Y "FflF YY 311311 3lTf Y YY E5iTcfr I 
irfY 3-Y STeT ^Te:^ ^ gjT ETTrl f riY ^Tfl YY fYrlYr ^TWr^^TT I fY 

3114-^ - 

1. hwttY ^Y ^T E3|TYjTT 

2. sife’ EitYY 

3. g^Y^tY Y Yrn?? ^ 1 Y^t 1511^ 
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4. (demotion) W 

5. L-ir-R ifr =fiT ^ 

Political Basis of Rewards (Coefficient Alpha, .81) 

fBfnqr ?m-7rcidT % tV 3114 % f^Tnr if -rntmuf tr ^rmr 

Tj-Firnr, t, ^ - 

I* 3f1%TVt €t ET If eT fRdTrl f 

2. I* 

3 . TTtiirfhgj ^rm f 

4* 3TRn fY 0 srfrl iTftTT fT^iri f fffr! I 

Vt) 

5- jffY ?TP«?rJT if 5n - Tm;Tr( f l Tv^^^ qr f 

Political Basis of Pvmishments (Coefficient Alpha, .86) 

aiwY' If IW)" ^tTRY ^Y siq^r ^ ^Y^ >r ^ qr irr awiVfY^r 
■sigf p Y friY 5^ YY Y trY ^ rrn tt fYd^r l-it*r -fY^rr ^TdT I 1% 
^E - 

1. gY iT Y ff 1Y?irdT I 

2. Y* OTHig T^dT % 

3. TT^Yfhq) JflTd TmT I 

4* apYnrrfYuY iX 3TrY1Yif 5rfH w^m a^r %, ^tt trt^TR w a^r I 

5. 3wr fro’ ar^tfr j?iY ^rp^fY Y srtrrYiriTY % 

Union-Management Relations (Coefficient Alpha, .57) 

3^it% fYtnr Y YYY fYY aY W7 stYY aro Y ar^F^r if m ara 

3^qgT 3iara f i 

qT^fd: sara Sara a aiarq a ara ara 4%: ara 

I 2 3 4 5 

i. fYaiVY afYaa d«JT it an Y w ^aY YY ^aYr ffY ^ 


YhYm wh 
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2* ^ rmr IWnTnT twr^r^ aiV^'^ 

€t ^ i I 

3. fTpqT‘==JTcI^T, ^trrft’ ^ ,crfrf aJtjJT ^1%:^g5YnT YWft t 

4. ?TPqT=4TWT, P-'ft’ ?W?^DlY WT FfS^- ?WTqT^ gfT ^VftTTT 

^ t rfY ^^Tft mr grrffi- I 

Organizational Structure 

Items related to organizational structure variables, 
namely, decentralization of decision making, centralization 
of work operations and formalization were answered on 5~point 
scales given below:- 

4%; 3 T?rfjr 3i?iTJr =r 3 r?rfqr ^ ?iv^ fTm ®r%: ?rr^T 

as Os 

I 2 3 4 5 

Decentralization of Decision Making (Coefficient Alpha, . 73 ) 

|. Tf^ f^^TPT if grYt m Wf rfl" f¥m if 

fiS 

f^JTFfr^ 5-TR hh I* 

2* I'fT f^T'PT if TdTO ^ HffP 1%ir ^ mt if clitt 

lY fiY ir tnJi I 

3. -f^rr-rTfiTr -f^gT^T gfr Y ctt if fcTir ^ 1Y%T it j-tpt 

f 

4. trl^ ??T f^JTPT if iWt 3fr jgjT ^ TCTCfi 5ft trgY“^ % wit it 5>Yt 
f¥ig e\ eiY tot giriT I 

C entral •t zation of work operations (Coefficient Alpha, .66) 

!• ^■fT II I T T F T if gg (W gtt ^^7 "^^7 ^7 ?T5 kI 7 I, cW Tg 

37!^ 5ft T ^ ifd -fVft srmgTsn- ^ ^-Tcg It giir 

grtf wfgg 7m!5f ^or ^ g7?fi7 I dt ctr ifit nr^ 

fgtT?T'7l%g 5?7' 1^7 5Tm7 I 


2* 
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3. -m^TPT ^ EsW-Estet ^Trif ^ gf^ ^fmrft gr 

TE^T tTfrlT I I 

4. ^ ^Yt Jfr iVig | nt 31 -flmn sttt 317 ^^ I 

5 . tihT ^Yt rft V tr^ T# jrfimft >t tot tot I 

Formalization (Coefficient Alpha, .6?) 

I. ^?T -ms-TR i|‘ rfYrr 314^ ^TR ^ ^f! ffr mY 31^ w\ Tgdpf 

VO 

2 * 411T ^T^Tnr rf’R grTH^ Y SI^WTT fTh I* 

3. rrq -fY)?T jiiTr I, ^mr niT rrR mf Y 3?^ 

JsYf f^^TT mi\T I 

4» f^n%r YY Y 1^ 1VIY Yt FYYfYrf ^t ?F7t? Yt sirgrTOT 

fM- 

5* f^Y Y jTrftH Y 1 Yf heY ^YtY YY gYt^g fY^T gitat I 
6- mf aY^ YT A^TriT % 1Yr 3^Y 3HT mi "f^ATTYt T?fY J5iT Ttf I 

7. trT% Y?fY 4lYf??Tfr[ 3rTtr=^ fY J?#r Y 1YY ??t YYs-ipt Y' f^tYTiA 

aYYY iY I* 

v* 

8. fY5-TR Y IT Y 1YY ^ fTfVlIA tST I 

9. feFTPT Y IT ^ Y Y^Y 3HTY JXtT 3?1l7gTYY Y T|Ti:iW Y Yt ^TJ? 
gfrY ITT TAT ^Yt fY^TT ^TAT I 

lo* mf ^T ^tY^ Y^xtitY Y g>TY fYf^ ^Ytt twt sitat I 

I I. mX ^1Y YYt artot 3ITaY Y aY ir aYrY YY YYYY ^ 3TftR>TYY 
Y TT^ YYY lYrfY % 

Distribution of control 

lA "fYnPI if ^Y W 3fr iYat I 3T1Y fARAfYf^ cirf^Y itt ariY ^ 

YYaat cmiA I ? 
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1 . f^TT^ % 3rfM5rrrt 
2* ^ ^ ai-fi-Rn-f^Y ¥r 

3. FITf^T^oR' FT 

Nr 

4* ffnf rr 

os 

5. ^tlTTl’ tPtiR ^ 


i 



I 2 
I 2 
I 2 
I 2 
I 2 


fe 

P 

S- 

c*5 


3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Bases of Power 

The statements for bases of power were rated on the 
5-point rating scales, as given below^- 

q%: 3T?Tfcr ^ S?Tfq- ^ fTfcr 4%: ?Tr^ 

9s Os 

12 3 4 5 

f^TR 3?Tttr tiiY v1Y Y WrlT %, qi 3TTT 

lirfri? wh i -^ff^ - 

I. STT 3r1%TYY tr ntiT f¥piY ^ t 

2* if^iYY gitwT qrrcRT ^ frg5ciT I 

3* arf^T^ aiTqVr ^ ^ m^T I -fVfr nr? 3 ?tot nr ?mciT I 

Vs 

4. 3i1tinT?Y a'^sT sTenfY I 

No 

5* ifMnTft nr % 

Os 


Upward Influence Tactics 

The use and es^pectancy of success of eight upward 
influence tactics, namely, persuasion, ingratiation, threat, 
work obstruction, informal exchange, pressure, whistle blowing 
and upward appeal, given item number 1 ,2 ,3 ,A,5 ,6 ,7 and 8 were 
measured in the following manner:- 


VO 
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3{Tq% f^^-RT if ^ lYif girfr I I if 3TTCf% STR-gT?^ 

^ ^ ^TR w'^ ^ iWti ^ I i stritt 

fTT^fr S-It R^Y^^fH Y fpl? JTiftolT I I I “fV 

m mr^T^T 37Rfr 3i^ IVr'Y^ ^ m sttY R^Y’Rfri # fTR-ir^r 

\o 

^1 I gi »-1t TOT I tY fY^r ^ lYir 3itrY Y 

3l'C[fr fTtrY^ I RT==fl tTTOT I fY 3TiYt 3ITEfr fYcrYY 

^ Vo 

Y I ^?rfc^^ aiR'Yt' 3 ItbY fn'YY fiRigTY Y tY? - 


I . tY^rY?' sirY Y lYc^fiT % 3?Yr ^nr I fY, “^, fYnpr if ^Y 

q^Y~TfrlT[f fYY giYY t, JiY wft if TO TOriT | I 3 ITRr 
gY t fY iirr ^th l?rT tet I i iiY sitriY fYmra rr tY^t 
1Y^t I i^f^rY YY aiYsriT iirr to Yifir tf tet I, snr Yi 

Ov 

wY fYY I ^T FYcTT t # I 31F: 3^T37T I f^ OfTRf 

ctrYtr Y tYY Y/Y 3 Itj^ fYR'Yf ^ ifYY i * 

YYhY? sttrY ft F?r to wittw aiR-^T to ^^^tY if fYY fti 

Y ^YY -fY Y fYY w nftY sstt fYY tiY 'FtYrth 

^ ^mr I I i^T aiTR" YY FP-ti crYiY ^ f:nr^ Y rmr ^fY fY - 
^31 g ^ FTP-TT^^T I fY ■fY^YS' F?T cTftY STTTpijfq m^T 

wnrTi sttY Y sirYY sf^sY frYtY ■Yr^'tY Y ftw fYrtI 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

0/ 20/ 40/ 60/ 80/ 100/ 

Y^tt^t Yjtr^t Ystt^t Yj-it^t 


m 3iTfY HTtfr, 3fTTY groiw Y m^T to Y fY? 
iff citYY fFY?Tc=f m ^ i 


fYwFi 'SFci 

\» N« 

m 


4 5 6 

? sf'Yw to 
^ 3if^ 3rfYRj 


3 

w^ 


7 

Fi!?]T 
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2* ^ gYlYm wm % i m ffl ' feji^v^ ^ ! % qr 

^■RT w w % I jtTiTT ^ grroT I I gqrgiTsir ^ jr^rwir 
>T si'to ^nr ^ 3?T5Tq^ ^rn wnr I i it ^ gf gf 
■ftcTTHT I I ^Y % ?rrnY mtr sYr rY ^tr ^ wp ir^Tfr jmt 
grrnT I i ?TRii-frriif trr ifi j-1t cr^lfici ^nr TifiT I f^ m'^ to Y f^tr 
cfi rY gY 3»rr «iyt ?TTF ^Tfm I i 

tv 

aiiYY ^Tcnrgiw ^Y ??t rirg sit ?tY 3irt to totY i?fr ?m 

^ \0 

Y tv 3^TgT®T V fV? JT5 HTYV 3irT ^ f ^ 3lV J-Y r=RYV ITrTRR 
gJT ?WrlT I I fTUr 3?TT HJ-tt mYVY ^Y t:TO TW fV - 

PI mf fi^ ^ ?T«-Trg^T I tV^Y^ fTY% ^ttt pirfg ^ 

; arwY fflT^T iufT >T arTjfr fR-Y^ fR^giY ^ m iY^t 9 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

0/ 20/ 40/ 60/ 80/ 100/ 

' flqR^T fts-TRHT fffrrg^T fVTRHT ?f3TR^T 

PI 3IT4V WT^, 3TTtTV OTT^Tg^ ^ aTR-^TT TO V 

^?r ntYV ^ ^ 9 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

HIcT ^ ^ ^ atMgr ^cT g^^?TT 

cf>n ^ sfM?) aitU?) 

3. tV^Y? FIRT^TW^ ^ tJ^pIrlT I 3 tYt gilrlT I fV ’'^’ 3TTt^T m aTTOT | 

VO 

3nTT 31T5Y 1YqYt \ ^ aTR^T %rt -mti aiT^ ^ eY ctY 
3JTHT bY^ I" tV^ tV^Y? AM <! c5 rgujT VY w ?nf“qtY V ?rR 

TT tYW I I J^* >r ^ -TOT" R¥Y qRVr VcTT I tV 
pqf^ -fV^Ye^l TO bY^t tiTl%T, bY aftcniY VY" i 

tV^Y^” aiTRY t: P I ^'JlT VY sTT yp^'RT' SRFfT ^iTR ^iTqT^ ^1* BfY HTB V 
|^>r tv jq-'iTOT % fVT f3 crYV aqr ^ II a^Yr jY crYV btYrr 
^ ?Tli?lT I I TOT 3^T1T YY ?IvY cYYVY 5)Y e;to if TW tv - 
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^31^ mf m | -f^ rin^ sttt ^siyfq §tt qnrr 

3fTq% jqrwT^r >r aitst m iW j 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

0/ 20/ 40/ 60/ 80/ 100/ 

?f3-7T^HT jffrrg^T hh^t ?t5-7Tg^T ?Tfr-m^T mm^T 

3^Ttr^ 3^14% mr^T^F >r s^q-^i ¥T4 % f^F, ^?t 

XX (ji,, Vo 

4TT ^T fI3F 9 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

ig|rl ^ 3^ftR) ifrl 1^1411 

^ F 3[t^ 3lf^ 

4. 3wY ?TTf^T ^ m^T lYcigir -f^TnfYr gr-nrY ^ Fgrrg^ ^ 

?i4TgT?^ 4^9774 W^T 9F 95F I I Y t^Y>T f^lPfTF 9)1^ 

So 

3iT5rw 45 Y fiY ^ I 1 4>Yt 3 -IY Y 3^■^ ftt 

C\ ^ 

i I 3TYr ofiY ffr^ fIYcifT wY ^ sYf grra f 

girY Y fY-fY mf^ ?sri I’ 1 if rm Y qiY 9tY1it9T 5iFY t fY mFgiw 
^Y YYtiT Ysrt 4f 3 iYf jftYY sitYY tr^Y^TlY Y Ff ^tY i 

IYfY^ fYJ-TPTYF wrtY Y >Frracf Y^r wY 3 ittY ^tf^t^ Y 3wft grrii 
^tf^tY Y fYt cFi Y ^YY fY 3 ^tbf^ Y IY 1 Y M fiYYY ssff 1YY ^ 

3 iYf YYfiYYY 5 FY 4 777 TiF ff^'cl T i I f4FT 3TT'T YY JT^Yt cTFY^T Yt 
Y F?J75F WrifY YY - 

PI clTi FH ?WTa[FT I fY YYfY^ fF (TYYY STFT p27f(7 fYs-TrftF 
^rnrT Y F^rrafY Y^t TirYpTcrY 5FFa['n^F Y 3fMfl siusl fYfVY 
fiqgigfY Y fp?(7 iYft 9 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

0/ 20/ 40/ 60/ 80/ too/ 

^mr Y^rg^r Y^rg^r 
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air'll 3fTq% "H 3 icrt ^ girgf^ % 

ffT cul'l^ §7%f!T?f ^f clf I 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

IVr^fT ^ ^ giU 3!ftRr E^ITIT 

^ ^ 3?1^ 3Tt^ 


5. mrgTi^ >r ■ft^rnr I air f^rnr I 1% j% -fpiF 

fJTT f^T I I gi ^giw ^ W?1T I fgr “ ?7T, lil?7T STcRm 
c[)t 1 1 a^TtRfV 5TTq- e\t\T -ft) ^^^ 374% fmr^ ^tlTf^lfT ^ CTcrfrf 
f^ ^ nY ^ % >7?Tfswrf^T ^ 3 it 4% f^r^F 

^ i mX r[^ -fti 3fW^ -f^w ^ ^tirf^T >r 5Rf t i^Y?t f^r i 
5f(? 3# fWft rra ^ -f^ 3TTcr'^ mT, f^r, in% gn~n 

% if tT^?T >T ?T7^qa TET E\ 4T -f^TPftir^T^ ^ I 3T^ 1 1 

«N / 

ifi L'u-R if 7^ Eir, STT ^ >r ^ iiTT i?^^r ttt gnm ■fVcr'\^^ 

KO A A 

3?^ W ^ I" 


3ITC|% WTCfT'^uH! ¥t ^ ffT? aifiTPfY ^ 

NO 

grrq if ^ rRT ^ ^ cITT^ 3?qrT f^ir ’Tir 

t I 3?1 t 3-1t mY% ?T^Tc^ ^ ?Ricir I I |T4T SITT fpfr rf^Wf 1>Y 
1:41^ if smT^ - 

^31^ mf m m ^wr^^T % -fV f?T firt% ^ttt tr 

-f^TwS 3iT4% fwrgi^^ >r fuf[t ii ?Y^t .9 

X yj 

12 3 4 5 6 

0/ 20/ 40/; 60/ 80/ 100/ 

7f3-Trg^T ?t57rg^T Tfs-irg^r Ffsrr^T ifrrr^^T 

3IT4% ?TTifr, 3TT4% WTr^T^ufT >T ^T4 % f’H?', §'?T 

fiYYY ^T nw ^ 9 


I 2 

\£f NO 


5 6 

3{f^ ^ 

W 

atU9) 


3 


4 

^ 3rfMg) 


7 

fiiTir 
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6 . ^ Emt^ tr I i gi crfrfgg 

V) 

gqfffwT % ?TT2; ^iqrgTi^T ^ -ftgriT I 3^Vr s^Ffr iWIt 

VO 

3^^ % '1^ ^sggTrir I I gs trnr gginT I 1% % s-gr sftr ?tTO 

^ rrrr ^ n\^ I* gici wtett?^ ^€f srrg ?t^t I i 

Vj> 

rpTTW “cqf^ggY >r Tfrgg f^grgfiT I atr mrgT^gr ^ 

-ftfWT % 3|1 t 3iq^ SltBl- -ftw)t % f^F fHggTflT I I 


f^Ftg 3fnT% ^gi^F % ??t fr?3 ^ gwrg migr m 

w^T> V f<^, f?fr nF¥ ^ tg 3g"nTUT ^ f^F w girr 
II sYr 3-1Y gY1% ez m^r I i fnrr stt ^ ?T3fr nYUT e\ 

L-gTF ti zmz gcTT^ - 

|3t^ ggf gg g? ?rF3-TTg^T % fY "f^Yg §7 t frYtY stttt ^ 

ggrg 3 !tf% ^rgi^ ^ 3?t^fnYFY$ f^i^igT^ if 

gtgr ? 

12 3 4 5 6 

0/ 20/ 40/ 6 0/ 80/ 100/ 

jTJTrgFT ' ?iJ-7TgFT ?f3-TrgFr ?PTrgFT 

31T4% g?iY FTT^fr, 3114% WTgTI^ % STTFI gTR ^gi"^ % 

cf/tY gT fT%4Tg gif gg 9 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

-fVgg gsg gfn f giF 3f-mg gp s^i?Tr 
^ F sftfg 3^"^ 


7. f^Ffg mrgTigr % fspig grgTriT I i fwrgTr ^rggigraiT >r 
•ftrifiT I 3iYr 3~^‘ gs Yf(Y ^™T£f %gT % gY fg ffrrgrigF % 
1%ri if ^€f I I gtHFF % YgrfYrgrfrgY w jrgrnwrfYgY gg aR%f ggi 
CTTI ?f -ftwnra W^TciT t I -P3fITl5 ^T^TtlT It WI ST^I^- 
fi^5TciT t H'TT ^ ^ trYPer -ftTwraT %i 
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3iT'T% jrnr cpr% irm % fn^, 

??ft mrs ^ 1% 3^Tm % fH? |5- jut 1^ ^ l| str ^t 

fT?^ §7 tWT?I ^ ?raTlT I I WtTT 3ITtr TTJ-'fr fifT^f ff T?J^ 


mf^ 



tv - 

rf^ fTP^TT^^r I ?fr flYlV iJITT fliTTgi?^ 

* 'o 

^ qrnr 5)?%^, 311 ^% aqr^fr^^ >r sirtt sfisl' tV^tV ffRcrrt 

, \o 

^ iVrrT 9 

I 2 3 4 5 6 

,0/ 20/ 40/ 6 0/ 80/ 100/ 

jfprm^T p^piTERT HJTrg^T ' mr^^T wmr 

31 74% ffrtft, 3(74% fm'gTW % 3fq^7 mi 557^7% % f?!%, 

•i VO 

f ?r (7?%% rr ?7cw 7Pr ^f m ^ 9 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

f^rgjrr I5?fl ^ H PI ^rl gilTTr 

VO NO NO , 

^wf PI ^ arffeRf srfV^ 


4 ?i4Tg7^ % 3flT % 3^ftrmfV4T >rfiirfn7 1 3itT wm % t% " 

VO 

qmtTH % ?rpw^tr if ?i4TgTW % Tiftt wft I 37 % wit if 

3^74% ^111 pr% 31747 f I 41% 4rI7 4 pI 7 I f¥ ^ mT^lW f^4'Y% 
^174 47rl7R)rll!ll|rgTlt%% t^tt 31 41% 

Vo 

4irftr %77 ¥74 ¥47% % ^fR* 1% I I 314 : %77 t^%¥4 I t% 3177 ^4 

9\ 

474^ ^ ITrl^ it, f4fl% %% 4721 3F474 4 it 1“ 

f44t¥ J747fy¥-n't4T ¥% 314-47 %4 CTFflrl ¥7% 3174-% 44747147 % 31747 
¥74 ¥747^ f 14% 471 t ^^>1 t% JlTlTTf % m 47%% 3177 f%% 4% 
3lt7 3-ttfR%% ITtWTel ¥7 4¥n7 I 1 |747 3177 ttl 43# ?R%¥Y ¥% ^474 
%■ 7g¥7 Wlltf 1% - 

i31^ ¥lf r1¥ 41 473-77447 I 1% #4t¥ ITT 47%% I7r7 ^314%^ 

3-e4rftf¥Tl%4Y ¥% 31747 %4 JTm ¥7%| 3174% 44T4T147 % 314%^ 
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APPEI'^'DIX - B 


Inter correlations among Organizational Climate Variables, M = 344 



1 

2 

3 

4 5 

1 . Technological 
Readiness 

1.00 




2o Human Resource 
Primacy 

.51 

1.00 



3. Comnuinication 
flow 

.42^^ 

.59 

1.00 


4. Decision MaKing 
Practices 

.40** 

.47 ** 

.58 

1 .00 

5 . Motivational 
conditions . 

.21** 

.25** 

.18 

,20** 1.00 


**P .01 
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■APPET'IDIX - C (i) 


Comparison Betv/een V/orkers and Managers on Individual, Interpersonal 
and Organizational Variables 


VARIABLES 

Mean (SDs) 
Workers 
(n = 196 ) 

Mean (SDs) 
i'^anagers 
(n = 117) 

7- 

Individual Characteristics 

Power and Self-esteem 

Self perception of power 

7.56 (2.87) 

8.60 (2.73) 

3 . 25 ** 

Relative Power 

2.79 (3.49) 

- 1.78 (3.18) 

2.85"'^* 

Reed for Power 

19.71 (5.97) 

24.01 (4.71) 

7 . 00 " ■■ 

Global Self-esteem 

13.82 ( 3 . 23 ) 

15.38 (2.84) 

4.46 

Occupational Self-esteem 

15.07 (2.83) 

15.20 ( 2 . 50 ) 

ns 

Personal Values 

Aram 

3.65 (1.22) 

3.27 (1.28) 

2.53 

Dependence Proneness 

3.90 (1.13) 

3.77 ( 1 . 05 ) 

ns 

Preference for P. Relations 3«35 (1.16) 

3.39 ( 1 . 03 ) 

ns 

lean Orientation 

3.17 (1.34) 

3.19 (1.30) 

ns 

Committment 

3.08 (1.39) 

3.38 (1.35) 

ns 

Showing Off 

2.92 (1.46) 

3.16 ( 1 . 37 ) 

ns 

Personal Background 

Age 

1.53 ( . 61 ) 

2.02 ( . 72 ) 

6,12 

Education 

2.31 (1.00) 

3.15 ( . 61 ) 

** 

9.23 

Caste 

5.12 (2.60) 

4.70 (2.69) 

ns 

Feimily Income 

1.84 ( .67) 

2.63 ( . 54 ) 

11.62 

Orsanizational Background 

Job level 

3.86 (1.35) 

10.20 (1.06) 

4c . 27 

Monthly Salary 

1.32 ( .48) 

2.57 ( .68) 

14,58 

Stay in Organization 

1.32 ( . 52 ) 

1.49 ( .64) 

, 

2.43 

No. of Promotions 

1.81 ( . 93 ) 

2.32 (1.24) 

3.92 

4.p5 

Experience 

1.38 ( . 50 ) 

1.65 ( .55) 
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(Appendix - C (i) contd...) 
Interpersonal Variables 


Interpersonal Trust 

30.24 (7.54) 

31.82 

(7.55) 

ns 

Interpersonal Attraction 

7.17 (2.04) 

7.20 

(2.14) 

ns 

Organizational Processes 

Supervisory Leadership 

38.43 (11.19) 

42.97 

( 10. 46) 

3 . 79 ’' 

Peer Leadership 

35.38 (8.47) 

35.8 5 

( 8 . 07 ) 

ns 

Organizational Climate 

39.17 (9.24) 

4l .89 

(9.17) 

2 . 54 * 

Performance based Rewards 

11.93 (5.36) 

13.61 

(5.11) 

2 . 75 "" 

Politics based Rev/ards 

14.86 (5.36) 

13.52 

(5.72) 

2 . 19 " 

Performance based 

punishment 

15.65 (3. 87) 

15.85 

^ J • 0 \ j 


Politics based punishment 

15.98 (5.48) 

14.69 

( 6 . 09 ) 

ns 

Union-Management relations 

12.18 (2.92) 

11.89 

(3.66) 

ns 

Organizational Structure 

Decentralization of 

8.76 (3.26) 

10.92 

(3.94) 

r).oo 

Centralization of v/.O. 

19.35 (3.36) 

17.33 

(4.03) 

4.59 

Formalization 

38.20 (5.40) 

36.55 

(4.98) 

2.75 

Total Amount oT Control 

13.03 (2.7l) 

13.40 

(2.32) 

ns 

Slope of Control 

1.23 (1.78) 

1 .00 

( 1 . 54 ) 

no 

Control of Unions 

3.06 (1.33) 

3.14 

(1.31) 

ns 

Bases of Pov/er 

Expert Pov/er 

3.96 (1.02) 

3.93 

( . 92 ) 

ns 

Reward Power 

2.93 (1.19) 

3.03 

(1.17) 

ns 

Coercive Power 

3.27 (1.28) 

3.11 

(1.25) 

ns 

Referent Pov/er 

3.02 (1.23) 

3.43 

(1.17) 

2.95 

Legitimate Pov/er 

4.32 ( .94) 

4,14 

( .93) 

ns 


^ ,05; ^ .O'!; ns = difference not found significant 
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APPENDIX - C (ii) 

Comparison Between workers and Supervisors on Individual, Interoorsor. 
and Orgaiiizational Variables 


VARIABLES Means (SDs) Means (SDs) 

workers SupeiA'^isors 

(n = 196 ) (n = 31 ) 


Individual Characteristics 
Pov/er and Self-estean 
Self Perception of Pov/er 7.56 

Relative Pov/er - 2.79 

Need for Pov/er 19.71 

Global Self-Esteem 13.82 

.Occupational self-esteem 15.07 

Personal Values 

•Aram 3.65 

Dependence Proneness 3.90 

Preference for P. Relations 3.35 

Team Orientation 3.17 

Committment 3.08 

Showing Off 2.92 

Personal Background 

Age 1.53 

Education 2.31 

Caste 5.12 

Family Income 1.S4 

Qrgjenizational Background 
hob level 3.86 

Monthly Salary 1.32 

Stay in Organization 1.32 

No. of Promotions 

Experience 1.38 


(2.87) 

8.19 ( 2 . 56 ) 

ns 

( 3 . 49 ) 

- 1.52 ( 2 . 72 ) 

2 . 31 '' 

(5.97) 

19.64 (4.79) 

ns 

( 3 . 23 ) 

13.97 (3.48) 

ns 

(2.83) 

15.55 ( 2 . 16 ) 

ns 

( 1 . 22 ) 

5.73 (1.11) 

ns 

(1.13) 

3.87 (1.04) 

ns 

( 1 . 16 ) 

3.17 (1.14) 

ns 

(1.34) 

2.93 (1.28) 

ns 

(1.39) 

2.71 (1.37) 

ns 

(1.46) 

3o23 ( 1 . 30 ) 

ns 

( . 61 ) 

2.00 ( .77) 

3*91 

(1.00) 

2.61 ( -.88) 

ns 

(2.60) 

4.29 ( 2 . 71 ) 

ns 

( .67) 

2.22 ( .70) 

2.83 

(1.35) 

7.48 ( . 50 ) 

27-85^^ 

( .48) 

1.55 ( .50) 

2 . 39 '' 

( .52) 

1.68 ( . 65 ) 

3 . 00 '^'^ 

( .93) 

2.64 (1.11) 

3.95-*" 

( . 50 ) 

1.64 ( .49) 

2 . 70 ** 
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(Appendix - G (ii) contd. ..) 
Interpersonal Variables 


Interpersonal Trust 

-it 

(M 

O 

(7.54) 

33.90 

0 , 

-. 75 " 

Interpersonal Attraction 

7.17 

(2.04) 

7.71 

(1.77) 

ns 

Organizational Processes 






Supervisory Leadership 

38.43 

( 1 1 9) 

42.29 

(11 .17) 

ns 

Peer Leadership 

35.38 

(8.47) 

36.90 

(7.87) 

ns 

Organizational Climate 

39.17 

(9.24) 

40,93 

(9.76) 

ns 

Performance based Rewards 

11.93 

(5.36) 

12.71 

( 5 . 35 ) 

ns 

Politics based Rev/ards 

14.86 

(5.36) 

13.51 

( 6 . 32 ) 

ns 

Performance based 
Punishment 

15.65 

(3.87) 

15.29 

(4.16) 

ns 

Politics based Punishment 

15.98 

(5.48) 

14.90 

(6,38) 

ns 

Union-Management 

Relations 

12.18 

(2.92) 

12.42 

(3.57) 

ns 

Organizational Structure 






Decentralization of DM 

8.76 

(3.26) 

9.19 

(2,99) 

ns 

Centralization of W.O. 

19.35 

(3.36) 

19.58 

(3.39) 

ns 

Fornalization 

38.20 

(5.40) 

39.71 

(5.21) 

ris 

Total Amount of Control 

13.03 

(2.71) 

13.48 

(1.96) 

ns 

Slope of Control 

1 .23 

(1.78) 

1.23 

(1.36) 

ns 

Control of Unions 

3.06 

(1.33) 

3.32 

( 1 . 33 ) 

ns 

Bases of Power 






Expert Pov;er 

3.96 

(1.02) 

4.00 

(1.12) 

ns 

Reward Pov;er 

2.93 

(1.19) 

2.81 

(1.28) 

ns 

Coercive Pov;er 

3.27 

(1.28) 

2.77 

( 1 . 31 ) 

2->00" 

Referent Power 

3.02 

(1.23) 

2.80 

(1.35) 

ns 

Legitimate Power 

4.32 

( .94) 

4.48 

( .68) 

ns 


*P < .05; 


< . 01 ; 


ns = difference not found significant. 
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APPa-'iDIX - C (iii ) 


Comparison Between Supervisors and Managers 
and Organizational Variables 

on Indiviaual , 

iCit erg erzon 

VARIABLES 

Means (SDs) 
Supervisors 
(n = 31) 

i’-ieans (^Sios) 
Managers 
(n = 117) 

Tt 

Individual Characteristics 

Power and Self-esteem 

Self Perception of Power 

8.19 ( 2 . 56 ) 

8.60 (2.75) 

ns 

Relative Pov;er 

1.52 (2.72) 

^ ( T. /I ^ 


Heed for Power 

19.64 (4.79) 

24.01 (4.71; 

4.55 

Clobal Self-esteem 

13.97 (3.48) 

15.38 (2.84) 

-H- 

2.17 

Occupational self-esteem 

15.55 (2.16) 

15.20 (2.50) 

ns 

Personal Values 

Aram 

3.73 (1.11) 

3.27 (1.28) 

2.09 ' 

Dependence Proneness 

3.87 (1.04) 

3.77 (1.05) 

ns 

Preference for P. Relations 

3.17 (1.14) 

3.39 (1.03) 

ns 

lean Orientation 

2.93 (1.28) 

3.19 (1.30) 

ns 

Committment 

2.71 (1.37) 

3.38 (1.35) 

ns 

Showing Off 

3.23 (1.30) 

3.16 (1.37) 

ns 

Personal Background 

Age 

2.00 ( .77) 

2.02 (-.72; 

ns 

Education 

2.61 ( .88) 

3.15 ( . 61 ) 

3.37 

Caste 

4,29 (2.7l) 

4.70 (2.69) 

ns 

Family Income 

2.22 ( .70) 

2.63 ( .54) 

3.10 

Organizational Background 


10.20 (1.06) 


Job level 

7,48 ( .50) 

2p .op 

'if H* 

Monthly Salary 

1.55 ( .50) 

2.37 ( .68) 

8 . 20 

3'zay in Organization 

1 .68 ( .65) 

1.49 ( .64) 

ns 

Ho. of Promotions 

2.64 (1.11) 

2.32 (1.24) 

ns 


1.64 ( .49) 

1.65 (, .55) 

ns 

Experience 
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(Appendix - C (iii) contd. . ) 


Interpersonal Variables 


Interpersonal Trust 

33.90 (6.79) 

31.82 (7,55) 

ns 

Interpersonal Attraction 

7.71 (1.77) 

7.20 (2.14) 

n 3 

Organizational Processes 




Supervisory Leadership 

42.29 (11.17) 

42.97 (10.46) 

ns 

Peer Leadership 

36.90 (7.87) 

35.85 (8.07) 

ns 

Organizational Climate 

40.93 (9.76) 

41.89 (9.17) 

ns 

Performance based Rewards 

12.71 (5.35) 

13.61 (5.11) 

ns 

Politics based Rewards 

13.51 ( 6 . 32 ) 

13.52 (5.72) 

ns 

Performance based 
punisliment 

15.29 (4.16) 

15.85 ( 3 . 61 ) 

ns 

Politics based punishments 

14.90 ( 6 . 38 ) 

14.69 (6,09) 

ns 

Union-Management Relations 

12.42 (3.57) 

11,89 (3,66) 

ns 

Organizational Structure 


10.92 (3.94) 

2.88 

Decentralization of IM 

9.19 (2.99) 

Centralization of ¥.0. 

19.58 (3.59) 

17.33 (4.03) 


Formalization 

39.71 (5.21) 

36.55 (4,98) 

3.16 

Total Amount of Control 

13.48 (1.96) 

15.40 (2.32) 

ns 

Slope of Control 

1.23 (1.36) 

1.02 (1.54) 

ns 

Control of Unions 

3.32 (1.33) 

3.14 (1.51) 

ns 

Bases of Pov;er 


3.93 ( .92) 


Expert Power 

4,00 (1.12) 

ns 

Reward Power 

2.81 (1.28) 

3.03 (l.17) 

ns 

Coercive Pov/er 

2.77 (1.31) 

3.11 (1.25) 

ns 

Referent Power 

2,80 (1.35) 

3.43 (l,l7) 

ns 

Legitimate Pov/er 

4,48 ( .68) 

4.14 ( .92) 

2. W* 

*P .4: .05; < •0'^? 

ns = difference not found s-i 

;'rif leant 
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APPEilPlX " D ( i ) 

Comparison Between Engineering and Textile Organizations on 
Interpersonal and Orgaiizational Variables 


VAR-IABLES Means (SDs) Means (bDs) 

Engiaeering Textile 

(n = 188) ( n = 1 5>5) 


Indivi d ual Characteristics 


Power f.uid Self-esteem 

Self Perception of Power 

7.94 (2.60) 

7.91 (2,99) 

ns 

Relative Pov/er 

• 2.44 (3.32) 

- 2.72 (3,59) 

ns 

Need for Power 

21 . 76 ( 5. 57) 

21,42 (5.88) 

ns 

Global Solx— esteeri^ 

14.57 (3.19) 

14,01 (3.03) 

ns 

Occupational, Self-esteem 

15.91 (2.50) 

14.78 (2.80) 

3.89 

Personal Values 

Aram 

3o47 (1.19) 

3,50 (1.39) 

ns 

Dependence Proneness 

3.85 ( .96) 

3.84 (1.18) 

ns 

Preference for P. Relations 

3.3^ (1.02) 

3.40 (1.17) 

ns 

Team Orientation 

3«47 (1.25) 

3.06 (1.46) 

2 . 7 :) 

Commi ttment 

3.33 (1.38) 

3,03 (1.40) 

2*00 

Showing Off 

3.17 (1.32) 

2.81 (1.45) 

2 * 42 '' 

Personal Background 

Age 

2. OS ( .71) 

1.56 ( ,63) 

7.22 

Education 

2.71 ( .93) 

2.55 ( .99) 

ns 

Caste 

3.28 (2.67) 

5.42 (2.43) 

7.92 

Family Income 

2,45 ( .66) 

1.86 ( ,77) 

7.5b 

Organizational Background 

Job level 

2.00 ( .89) 

1.67 ( .93) 

3.33 

Monthly Salary 

2.01 ( .81) 

1.35 ( ,61) 

4,41 “ 

Stay in Organization 

1 .80 ( .52) 

1.22 ( .49) 

11.60 

•stx- 

No. of Promotions 

2.83 (1.01) 

1.61 ( .90) 

12.20 

Experience 

1.79 ( 

1.35 ( .52)' 

8.80 
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(Appendix - D(i) contd...) 
Interpersonal Variables 


Interpersonal Trust 

32.05 (7.35) 

30.52 (7.35; 


Interpersonal Attraction 

7.80 (1.72) 

7.16 (2.^21 


0 r • , i zati onal P roc esses 

Supervisory Leadership 

43.35 (9.67) 

39,79 'v12,l7) 

2,96''" 

Peer Leadership 

36,14 (7.38) 

35.79 (9.25) 

ns 

Organ! 2 atji onal Climate 

41.51 (8.88) 

40.75 (9.64) 

ns 

Performance basec^llewards 

13.14 (5.11) 

12.36 (4,87) 

ns 

Politics based Rewards 

13,99 (5.65) 

14.49 ( 5,53) 

n 

Performance based 
p uni slim ent 

15.08 (3.48) 

16.36 (3.98) 

*x- 

3,12 

Politics based punishment 

14.83 (5.76) 

15.22 (5.37) 

ns 

Union-Management relations 

13.18 (3.52) 

11.85 (3.24) 

5.75 

Organizational Structure 

Decentralization of n'l 

9.62 (3.18) 

10.04 (3.91) 

ns 

Centralization of W.O. 

18.21 (3.83) 

19.25 (3.^8) 

•if 

2.66 

, Formalization 

36.86 (4.74) 

39.24 (5.55) 

h.25 

Total Amount of control 

13.21 (2.16) 

13.18 (2.60) 

ns 

Slope of Control 

.68 (1.56) 

1.29 (1.72) 


Control of Unions 

3o25 (1.22) 

2.97 (1.32) 

ns 

Bases of ?ov;er 

Expert Pov/er 

4.26 ( ,82) 

3.88 (1.00) 

5.80 

Reward Pov/er 

2,92 (1.16) 

3,06 (1.25) 

ns 

Coercive Power 

3.32 (1.26) 

5.22 (1.36) 

ns 

Referent Pov/er 

3,44 (1.11) 

3.09 (1.30) 

2.59 

Legitimate Power 

4,47 ( .75) 

4,29 ( ,92) 

2.00 

■»P < .05; 

ns = difference 

not found signif 

leant 



c 
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/iPPEi'vDiX - D (ii) 


oriip prison J 
ndividual , 


between Public Sector and Private Sector Ors 
Interpersonal and Organizational Variables 


'7 T -i o 


ons on 


VARIABLES 


Means ( SDs) Means (SDs) 

Public Private 

(n = 278) (n = 65) 


Individual Characteristics 
Power and Self-esteem 
Self Perception of Power 7.99 

Relative Power - 2.31 

Need for Pov/er 21,11 

Global Self-esteem 14,35 

Occupational Self-esteem 15.01 
Personal Values 

Aram 3 , 51 

Dependence Proneness 3.86 

Preference for P. Relations 3^33 

Team Orientation 3.09 

Committment 3.10 

Stipv/ing Off 2.94 

Personal Background 
Age 1,66 

Education 2,66 

Caste 5.21 

Family Income 2.13 

Organizational Background 
Job level 1 .74 

Monthly Salary 1,68 

Stay in Organization 1.28 

No. of Promotions 1.90 

Experience 1.42 


(2.79) 

7.88 (2,98) 

ns 

(3.37) 

- 2,38 (3.34) 

ns 

(5.67) 

21.41 ( 6 , 49 ) 

ns 

(3.07) 

14,42 (3.74) 

ns 

(2.65) 

15.77 (2,66) 

2 . 11 "^* 

(1.27) 

3.59 (1.12) 

ns 

(1.11) 

3.82 (1,05) 

ns 

(1.12) 

3.41 (1.10) 

ns 

(1.35) 

3.45 (1.28) 

2 * 05 " 

(1.40) 

3.33 (1.33) 

ns 

(1.42) 

3.40 (1.33) 

.VL 

2.55'' 

( .69) 

2.05 ( . 69 ) 

h,33"'' 

( .94) 

2.48 (1.01) 

ns 

(2.50) 

3.64 (2,89) 

4.13 

( .73) 

2.21 ( .73) 

ns 

( .93) 

1.89 ( .91) 

ns 

( .73) 

1.76 ( ,79) 

ns 

( .^9) 

1.95 ( ,64) 

7.98 

(1.05) 

2.76 (1.04) 

D„ 14 

( .52) 

1,80 ( .44) 

6,PJ5 
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(Appendix - D(ii) contd..) 
Interpersonal Vari3.ble s 


Interpersonal Trust 

51.01 (7.45) 

31.53 (6.00) 


Interpersonal Attraction 

7.30 (1.96) 

6.92 (2.39) 

ns 

Organizational Processes 

Supervisory Leadership 

39.91 (11.28) 

42.04 (10.37) 

ns 

Peer Leadership 

35.54 (8.40) 

36.27 (7.74) 

ns 

Organizational Climate 

40.29 (9.56) 

40.12 (8.34) 

ns 

Performatrce based Rewards 

12.39 (4.77) 

13.70 (5.05) 

ns 

Politics based Rewards 

Performance based punish- 

14.55 (5»56) 

13.15 (5.66) 

ns 

-ment 

15.64 (3.84) 

15.91 (3.67) 

ns 

Politics based punishments 

15.96 (5o74) 

13.30 (5.57) 

3*45 

Union-Management Relations 

11.86 (3.23) 

13.12 (3.10) 

2.93 

Organizational Structure 

Decentralization of Di 

9.54 (3.68) 

9.53 (3.39) 

ns 

Centralization of VJ.O. 

18.65 (3.72) 

18.85 (3.77) 

ns 

Formalization 

37.66 (5.44) 

58.27 (4.78) 

ns 

Total Amount of Control 

13.19 (2.55) 

13.21 (2.41) 

ns 

Slope of Control 

1,16 (1.70) 

1 .14 (1.56) 

ns 

Control of Unions 

Rases of Power 

Expert Power 

3.09 (1.31) 

3.20 (1.38) 

ns 

3.88 (1.01) 

4,26 ( .86) 

3.17 

Reward Pov;er 

2,92 (1,18) 

3.09 (1.25) 

ns 

Coercive Power 

3,13 (1.29) 

3.38 (1.21) 

ns 

Referent Pov;er 

3.11 (1.27) 

3.27 (1.09) 

ns 

Legitimate Pov/er 

4.24 ( .94) 

4,42 ( .80) 

ns 

*p < .0 5; 

ns -- difference 

not found significant. 



